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EDITORIAL 


Soul Erosion 


is not atomic warfare but sheer physical starvation. While in- 

ternational tensions and domestic feuds strike the headlines 
and while the public at large remains aware of the fearful conse- 
quences which must follow the outbreak of another war, compara- 
tively few seem to have grasped the ominous significance of the world 
food situation. Yet the facts are simple. In the past ten years, the 
population of the world has increased by approximately 200 million 
and there are no signs at the moment of any diminution in the rate 
of increase. During that same period there has been an almost un- 
paralleled destruction both of the sources of production and of the 
instruments of distribution of the world’s food supply. ‘There are 
indeed indications that the years which the war-locust has eaten are 
being repaired, but a more sinister peril lurks in the background. 
From one section after another of the great food-producing areas of 
the world come reports of soil erosion which must inevitably lead to 
diminishing supplies in the years which lie ahead. Thus a rapidly 
growing population is being coupled with a steadily dwindling pro- 
duction of essential foods. It needs little imagination to see that 
the result of such a combination is bound to be world-disaster on a 
terrifying scale. 

What makes the situation more menacing is that no rapid meas- 
ures can deal effectively with the blight of soil erosion. As we are 
slowly discovering, there are laws connected with soil culture which 
man defies at his peril. True, man has often in relative innocence 
drawn freely upon the bountiful giving of the land and has failed to 
realize that in course of time the earth-mother might become ex- 
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hausted. Yet it is also true that there has been far too much of de- 
liberate exploitation of the soil and that ever since the Industrial 
Revolution man has sensed a fierce exultation in being able to 
manipulate the forces of nature to serve his own material ends. He 
has extracted coal and oil and minerals from the earth, he has built 
his cities and his machines, he has gained an apparent mastery over 
the means of production—and he has scarcely given a thought to 
what might happen when the rich treasures of the soil and the sub- 
soil were exhausted. At last, however, the danger signal has been 
seen. Authoritative voices are being raised in urgent warning and 
schemes are being devised whereby final disaster may be averted. 
But the processes of impoverishment and erosion have gained such 
a tremendous advantage already that no sudden counter-attack can 
undo their ill effects. ‘Trees must be planted, ditches must be dug, 
dams must be built, a long-term policy must be adopted if new 
health is to come to that common soil upon which the physical life 
of humanity depends. 

This issue is serious enough in all conscience and might well be 
made the concern of all those who believe in God as the Creator 
and Preserver of the natural order. Yet with no desire to pun on 
such a theme we must go on to urge that there is a matter of still 
deeper concern to the Christian at the present time—it is the peril 
of what may be called soul erosion. The physical and spiritual 
worlds are not entirely unrelated: the common soil from which man 
derives essential elements of his physical subsistence is at least an 
image of that common humanity from which man derives essential 
elements of his spiritual subsistence. The impoverishment of the 
one, it may be argued, will ultimately bring about the impoverish- 
ment of the other. Even if that be regarded as matter for debate, 
it can scarcely be denied that processes have been at work during the 
last two centuries which have brought about such an exhaustion of 
the spiritual resources of the Western world that many today have 
abandoned all hope that our civilization can ever recover its soul. 
Contemporary writers see a world so bankrupt of all spiritual values 
that nothing except what Lewis Mumford has called ‘‘Global Ge- 
henna” seems to be in sight. 

Such a state of affairs has not come about suddenly. We can look 
back over this period of at least two centuries during which Western 
man has become increasingly separated from Nature as he has in- 
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carcerated himself in great industrial cities. The individual has 
been valued, not as a necessary part of a total organic society, but 
as a useful instrument for producing material goods. Deprived of 
adventure and emotional satisfaction in his daily labor he has sought 
them elsewhere and has readily fallen prey to the wiles of unscrupu- 
lous racketeers who have exploited his boredom and aimlessness by 
high-sounding promises of rich and speedy rewards. ‘The tech- 
niques of education have been more fully developed and organized 
than ever before but although a high degree of skill and efficiency 
has been attained it is questionable whether man has advanced at 
all in wisdom and insight. In fact it is no exaggeration to speak of 
a widespread soul erosion within the common humanity of Western 
man: the greatest peril confronting our civilization is not the menace 
of the Communist revolution but the deterioration of human nature 
to a dust-bowl condition in which it proves incapable of bearing any 
moral or spiritual fruit to perfection. 


‘Towarps SouL CONSERVATION 


Perhaps- the most remarkable feature of our contemporary cul- 
ture is the growing recognition that the world of Nature, to which 


man in at least one part of his being belongs, is an organic whole- 
ness rather than an agglomeration of isolated elements bearing no 
essential relation to one another. On all hands there is an awaken- 
ing interest in Natural Law, not so much in the old sense of a body 
of mechanical laws holding together isolated particles and sustain- 
ing them in motion, but in the sense of principles governing the 
development and transformation of those patterns which appear to 
be inherent in the very structure of the universe. The focus of 
attention is no longer the individual atom or molecule: no longer 
is the scientist deeply concerned about the exact weight and meas- 
urement of a particular body at rest. The exciting thing for him 
now is to be able to represent symbolically the pattern of an inter- 
related set of operations at a particular time. And his hope is that 
further investigation will show that this fundamental pattern be- 
longs to the universe in its totality. If this is so, then the vision 
begins to dawn of a restored wholeness in life. The pendulum is 
swinging away from atomization and fragmentation and the assign- 
ment of complete autonomy to every individual science and disci- 
pline: it is swinging towards unification and harmonization and the 
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necessary interrelatedness of all investigations of the structural pat- 
tern of this mysterious universe to which we belong. 

This new trend in science has been called a Neo-Aristotelianism, 
and there is no doubt that it bears striking affinities to the thought 
of Aristotle and his later disciple Thomas Aquinas. It is not sur- 
prising that some of the leading scientists of our day are finding a 
spiritual home within the atmosphere of Neo-Thomism and the 
same is true of some of our leading literary men. The almost mor- 
bid concentration upon the free unrelated individual—his neuroses 
and psychoses—seems to be passing and a healthier sense is develop- 
ing of the existence of a certain structure of social relations which 
the individual neglects at his peril. And this easily leads to the 
recognition of the essential part played by the “religious” society— 
even if the “religion” be more a religion of nature than a religion 
of grace. A very recent article in a famous literary journal was dis- 
cussing the novels of Miss Charlotte Yonge and in the course of it 
this striking section occurred: “Whatever may be true of the world 
at large, in the world of literature a religious revival is undoubtedly 
in progress. The type of religion to which this revival turns is the 
dogmatic, institutional religion beloved of Miss Yonge but particu- 
larly disliked by the generation which succeeded hers. A writer 
who stood self-confessed as a ‘sort of instrument for popularizing 
Church views’ could have no interest in or meaning for those who 
had ceased altogether to believe in the Church. ‘Today, however, 
the agnosticism of Galsworthy and the humanitarian dualism of H. 
G. Wells are as much out of fashion as the nature pantheism of 
Wordsworth, and even Mr. Aldous Huxley displays a significant in- 
terest in the Catholic mystics. M. Maritain turns to St. ‘Thomas 
Aquinas, Mr. Eliot to Bishop Andrewes, and lesser literary lights 
make haste to follow in their footsteps.” (The Times Literary Sup- 
plement, London, July 3, 1948.) In fact, in the world of fiction as 
well as in that of the drama, the religious theme is winning an ever- 
increasing attention. Is there a certain pattern which belongs to 
the innermost structure of all human relationships and which comes 
to explicit expression in the philosophy and the worship and the 
discipline of the Divine Society? This is the question which is 
slowly formulating itself in many minds and which not a few of our 
more thoughtful writers are prepared to answer in the affirmative. 

In the realm of historical thinking we find the same growing con- 
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cern for pattern, for laws of development, for meaning. Neither 
the view of history as completely determined by the interplay of 
cause and effect nor the view which sees it as a patternless con- 
geries of unrelated events any longer holds the field. As was pointed 
out in the July number of this Journal, there is something porten- 
tous about the popularity of Toynbee’s Study of History and the 
essential thing about Toynbee’s view is that he sees a definite struc- 
tural pattern governing the ongoing historical process. However 
much his work may be criticized in its details, there can be no doubt 
that Toynbee represents a new trend in historical studies—a trend 
towards the organic rather than the mechanical, towards an ordered 
wholeness rather than a multiplication of independent details, to- 
wards integration rather than specialization. ‘Toynbee’s general 
outlook may be more Platonic than Aristotelian but at least he stands 
with those who find a divine theme being worked out through the 
complex interplay of the events of universal history; and through 
his writings as well as through those of certain scientists and literary 
artists we are being shown that the universe is neither a machine nor 
a chaos of unrelated atoms but rather an ordered and harmonious 
living structure in which every individual species, every individual 
particle even, has a well-defined part to play and function to fulfill— 
a part and function which he neglects not only at his own peril but 
at that of the wider whole. 

Something might be said in similar vein about the newer devel- 
opments in art, in education, and particularly in politics. Much of 
European socialism at its best is motivated by what might be termed 
natural religion. It is, for instance, remarkable that so large a pro- 
portion of the Labour Party in the House of Commons was willing 
to subscribe to a definition of policy which was frankly religious in 
its implications. However inadequate these socialist interpretations 
of life may be as a full expression of the Christian Gospel and its 
relation to society, it can at least be claimed that through their em- 
phasis on the ordered wholeness of society and upon the essential 
value of each of its constituent parts, upon the given inherent pat- 
tern which may be adjusted to changing circumstances but must 
not be abandoned or destroyed, they are helping to conserve the 
soil, yes, the soul of a common humanity wherein the Gospel of 
God’s grace may take root and bear the fruit of sanctified lives. In- 
deed it is our belief that all the cultural disciplines which we have 
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mentioned find their true significance in cultivating—the metaphor 
behind the word “culture” becomes apparent—and conserving the 
common soil of human life so that it is saved from becoming on the 
one hand a hard, unyielding surface over which machines will travel 
but in which nothing will grow or on the other hand a volatile, pul- 
verized dust which will itself travel hither and thither but which 
will never mature seeds or produce fruit to perfection. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SOWER 


If there are welcome signs of a renewed sense of the place of nat- 
ural law and natural religion and of a divinely-given structural 
pattern within the universe; if there are equally welcome signs of 
a growing recognition that man is neither a cog nor an atom but 
an integral part of a beautifully ordered harmonious cosmos; if 
there are significant movements afoot which may be likened to the 
measures for soil-conservation which man is at last taking for his 
own physical preservation, this does not relieve the heirs of the 
prophetic and reformed tradition of a major responsibility in the 
period lying immediately ahead of us. 

In the first place, while recognizing the essential groundwork of 
the organic structure and the patterned whole, they will constantly 
bear witness to the primacy of truly personal relationships in every 
department of human existence. Man cannot escape from his place 
within the natural order and it is not even desirable that he should; 
through his relations with nature and society his human personality 
develops and grows. The more clearly he comes to recognize the 
divinely-given pattern of the universe and to adjust himself to it, 
the more perfectly he fulfills his destiny within the harmonious 
unity of the whole. At the same time, if God is the free, personal, 
living God of the Christian faith it is always possible that the new 
and unpredictable event may happen. Within a personal encoun- 
ter which the individual recognizes as neither the impact of ordinary 
natural processes nor the pressure of ordinary social relationships, 
the living God may make himself known. The revelation may not, 
and probably will not, be entirely independent of the mediation of 
elements within the natural order. But it comes to the individual 
with such authority and grace that he is constrained to recognize it 
as the approach of the living God. He hears; he trusts; he obeys. 
And the apparently inexorable order of the created structure must 
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yield to the influx of the creative energies of a changed human life. 

In the second place, while gladly confessing that God has created 
this ordered universe according to an altogether wise pattern and 
that the universe as so created is good, the heirs of the Reformation 
must bear witness to the fact that because man has refused to respect 
the given order of things, still more because he has rejected the voice 
of God addressed to him, there has entered into the world a devastat- 
ing entail of distortion, of perversion, of guilt, of sheer anarchy. 
Coupled with this confession, however, is the still more significant 
proclamation, not that God may draw near to man in personal en- 
counter but that God has entered into the human scene in healing 
and redeeming grace. By so doing, he has set clearly before men’s 
eyes the true logos of creation to which both nature and society must 
conform. But more than that, he has through the word of the Cross 
opened a door of redemption even to the man who has refused to 
listen to the word of personal invitation and command and who has 
thus come to bear within himself the judgment of having refused 
the highest privilege which human life affords—the privilege of liv- 
ing as a son with a father in the eternal fellowship of God. The 
word of the Cross declares to all such that God’s heart is ever to- 
wards sinful man, that his love stretches out to the very limits of 
human rebellion and shame, that without waiting to be conformed 
to the pattern of the universe man may here and now be transformed 
into the likeness of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and 
that being justified by faith, he may set out upon the pathway which 
leads to his full sanctification within the natural environment to 
which as a human being he belongs. 

To those taking measures to conserve the soil of a common hu- 
manity and to save mankind from the utter barrenness of soul ero- 
sion, the evangelical must express his deep indebtedness. If he is 
able in some small way to assist their endeavors he will gladly seek 
to do so; certainly he will do nothing to hinder the conservation of 
the physical and human nature created by God. At the same time 
he will ever be on his watch lest a fixed structure or a rigid philoso- 
phy or a static institution should come to be regarded as an end in 
itself and essential to the true sanctification of the created order; if 
this should happen he would feel bound to adopt the réle of Prot- 
estant, even to the death. Beyond all, however, he will seek to be 
faithful to his responsibility to bear witness to the personal redeem- 
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ing activity of the living God. He knows that he has been entrusted 
with the seed of the Word of God which is the Gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. He rejoices in good soil; he rejoices still 
more in the seed; he rejoices most of all in the living God, Creator, 
Sustainer, Redeemer, Sanctifier, who restores the waste places and 


blesses the labors of the sower with increase. 
F. W. D. 


Faith and Cuilization 


of history, Nicolai Berdyaev, wrote in one of his books, 

“More keenly than ever I feel that night and shadow are 
descending on the world, just as was the case at the beginning of 
the Middle Ages, before the medieval Renaissance. But stars shine 
through the night and dawn is coming.” The first part of that 
grim prediction has been amply fulfilled; the second part still re- 
mains a hope. Like a much greater prophet before him, Berdyaev 
did not live to enter that promised land. What worries many is 
that we too may not see the hope fulfilled in our day. One symp- 
tom of this anxiety is the concern of our time for the future of our 
own civilization. It is not that we would perpetuate it as it is, but 
that we are at a loss to know how it can be reformed and redeemed. 
From a purely secular point of view, this may well be the end of an 
era, but faith insists that stars are shining in the gloom and that light 
is breaking. ‘This issue of THEOLOGY Topay undertakes not only 
to examine both aspects of this question but to explore the relation 
between the two to see what faith has to say about civilization. 


Me than a decade ago, the late great Russian philosopher 


When this issue of ‘THEOLocy-Topay was being prepared for the 
press, the Editor, John A. Mackay, was embarking for Europe to 
take part in a number of ecumenical gatherings, particularly the 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of Churches. In his 
absence, Professor F. W. Dillistone, one of our Associate Editors, 
was invited to prepare the usual Editorial article. Dr. Dillistone 
is no stranger to readers of our journal; he has been a loyal sup- 
porter and a frequent and valued contributor. He first became 
known in American theological circles when he was a member of 
the faculty at Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ontario. Since then he 
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has spent more than a year at the London Theological College in 
England and is now Professor of Theology at the Episcopal ‘Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Combining a variety 
of interests, ranging from Biblical studies to Church polity, Dr. 
Dillistone writes with evangelical conviction and Christian insight. 
Illustration of that, we feel, is clearly provided by his editorial, 
“Soul Erosion.” 


Those who have heard him speak on many different occasions 
agree that Dr. Mackay is at his best when addressing his annual 
words of farewell to the graduating class of Princeton Seminary. 
At the last Seminary commencement, the subject of the address was 
“The Endless Journey Starts,” a phrase from a line of poetry by 
W. H. Auden. The words were taken as a sort of text for young 
ministers about to begin their apostleship, but they have a much 
wider application, and we are pleased to present this brief medita- 
tion as the opening devotional article. Dr. Mackay interprets the 
poet as reminding us that real life starts from Christ, that life is 
essentially a pilgrimage, and that it is pilgrims, persons, who are 
called upon to walk the King’s highway. 


Our first major article, introducing the theme of Faith and Civi- 
lization, is by a distinguished Swedish theologian who is more and 
more becoming known in this country and abroad as one of the 
leading interpreters of Biblical revelation for our day. Anders 
Nygren, Professor of Systematic Theology at the University of 
Lund, first drew attention to his fertile theological mind through 
the publication of Agape and Eros, a three-volume work on the 
history of doctrine. This showed him to be not only in the first 
rank of modern Luther scholarship but an independent thinker 
with striking similarities to the theological position associated with 
Karl Barth. 

Last year Professor Nygren was in America lecturing and teach- 
ing. ‘The article which we publish here was one of those addresses 
and is soon to appear in a symposium of essays by Swedish theo- 
logians to be published by the United Lutheran Publication House. 
Some may wonder why we include this subject, “Revelation and 
Scripture,” as the introduction to a discussion of Faith and Civi- 
lization. ‘The reason is based on the conviction that all talk about 
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our contemporary situation must, if it be within the context of 
Christian faith, proceed from a preliminary reminder of the source 
of our authority for speaking. This source is the divine revelation 
recorded in sacred Scripture. This does not mean a perfunctory 
appeal to objective truth, but an explanation of “What it is that 
gives the Bible its decisive significance for the Christian life.” ‘The 
article, we believe, is fresh and lucid, and, by allusion to the mes- 
sage of liberation which came to the Danish and Norwegian pris- 
oners during the Nazi occupation, it is given a striking and sug- 
gestive contemporary note. 


The next three articles, which may be taken together, deal with 
the Biblical background which should inform all our thinking about 
Faith and Civilization. These articles grew out of the discussions 
of a group of interdenominational scholars known as “The Biblical 
Colloquium.” The group met on several occasions in Chicago and 
was asked by the Study Department of the World Council of 
Churches to draft a paper on “The Biblical Authority for the 
Church’s Social and Political Message Today.’’ ‘The articles which 
we are publishing in THEOLoGy Topay were the basic studies in 
preparation for the single essay which is to be printed among the 
reports of the World Council. 

Professor G. Ernest Wright, of the Old Testament Department, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago, has laid the Old Testa- 
ment under careful and detailed examination for light, insight, and 
help on this crucial question. Bringing to bear all his knowledge 
and mastery of Biblical scholarship, Professor Wright not only shows 
the abiding insights of the Old Testament view of civilization but 
indicates that without the New Testament, “the mighty acts of God 
in election and covenant would avail us little, for the hope of the 
world cannot lie in Judaism’s nationalistic identification of God’s 
purpose in civilization.” 

It is at this point that Professor Paul S. Minear of the Andover 
Newton Theological School in Massachusetts takes up the investi- 
gation to see what the distinctive New Testament message is on 
this theme. Warning us against intruding our contemporary vo- 
cabulary and patterns of thought into the New Testament, the 
author, as in his widely read book, Eyes of Faith, urges us to cap- 
ture first the point of viewing which dominated the early Christian 
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writers. Leading off with the declaration that God has “delivered 
us out of the power of darkness and translated us into the kingdom 
of the Son of his love,’”” Dr. Minear traces the New Testament im- 
plications of this eschatological point of view, always keeping in the 
foreground of his thought the central witness of the New Testa- 
ment to Jesus Christ as Lord and King. 














Paul L. Lehmann, Associate Professor of Applied Christianity at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, gathers together the Biblical in- 
sights and data supplied by his colleagues and summarizes the rela- 
tion of the Bible to civilization. ‘This he does with pertinent and 
suggestive reference to our contemporary situation, thus showing 
how in truth the Bible speaks to our need. 











Moving from the area of Biblical authority and realism to the is- 
sues of contemporary civilization that disturb and perplex us, it 
is obvious that the most acute problem for our time and for Chris- 
tian thinkers is posed by the enigma of Russia. We believe one of 
the most trenchant and helpful discussions of this explosive subject 
is provided by the article on ‘Soviet Russia: A Frontier of Conflict.” 
Dr. Christopher Norborg, former chief of the Special Studies Sec- 
tion, Office of Strategic Services, and editor of the Washington 
newsletter, “American World Intelligence,” is able to bring to this 
question not only a firsthand knowledge of political affairs but a 
committed and unashamed Christian perspective. ‘This article was 
prepared expressly for the Princeton Institute of Theology, a sum- 
mer conference of clergy and laity held annually on the campus of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

“Time has come,” says Dr. Norborg, “‘to make crystal clear that 
the monumental reality of Soviet expansion is too deep-rooted and 
too dynamic to be understood or treated as anything less than a to- 
tal question mark to the fundamental character of Western Civiliza- 
tion.” By way of restrained prediction, the author contemplates 
three possible Soviet moves: an “‘accidental’’ war breaking out of the 
Berlin situation, a strategic retreat out of Western Europe, and a 
tactical retreat leaving the underground in command and turning 
toward Asia. It is the last prospect that seems most likely to Dr. 
Norborg, and it is filled with foreboding and peril. 

Even more alarming, in many ways, is the evident torpor of the 
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Church. Protestantism is “saltless, materialistic, and trivial,’ and 
yet the hope of any Christian counter-revolution lies with Protes- 
tantism rather than Romanism. “Only the divine miracle of a 
deep-going revival in the old Christendom can prevent, it seems, 
the development of Asia into the USSA, the United Socialist 
Soviets of Asia.” Protestantism in this hour needs not so much an 
external expression of ecclesiastical unity as local congregations and 
individual Christians alive and awake to the judgment and respon- 
sibility of our times. 


As an example of what such a revival might mean in terms of lo- 
cal churches and individual persons, we include an article on “The 
Gates of New Life” by one who has been at the center of a signifi- 
cant evangelistic movement in one of our larger American denomi- 
nations. Dr. George E. Sweazey of the Board of National Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has been devoting all his time 
to what is known as ““The New Life Movement.” The title of our 
article is taken from a phrase of Browning’s poem, Saul, which James 
S. Stewart also appropriated for his remarkable volume of sermons 
ten years ago, in which David is made to say, “A Hand like this hand 
shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 
stand!’” A unique feature of this “campaign,” to use a conven- 
tional but misleading label, is the emphasis being placed upon the 
nurture of Christian experience in thought and life once interest 
and decision have been expressed. ‘Toward this worthy goal the 
help and assistance of lay workers has been enlisted with startling 
results. The New Life Movement is not, of course, a panacea for 
Protestant revival, but it is an indication of the fact that the Church 
is awaking to its task and is facing up to the primary responsibility 
of revival from within. 


We bring this issue of THEoLocy Topay to a close by focusing 
attention upon one of the truly majestic attempts in either ancient 
or modern times to scan the whole cavalcade of history and civiliza- 
tion. The description, of course, refers to Arnold Toynbee’s A 
Study of History. Here in these six volumes, or in the single books 
and essays which are probably better known, we are met by a his- 
torian who is also a Christian, and through this one figure there is 
emerging anew the whole question of a Christian philosophy of 
history. 
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Toynbee is well enough known now to require some sort of criti- 
cal judgment as to the validity and significance of his history as well 
as of his Christianity. One ably qualified to prepare such a critique 
is Professor Harbison of the History Department, Princeton Univer- 
sity—who, like his subject, is also known for that rare combination 
of historical knowledge and Christian devotion. The article was 
first delivered as an address before the Fellowship of Socialist Chris- 
tians. By means of a brilliant analysis of Augustine’s City of God, 
on the one hand, and Machiavelli’s Discourses on Livy, on the other, 
the author shows that Toynbee may be taken as the most successful 
attempt in our day to bridge the gap between a philosophy of history 
that is more Christian than historical and one that is more historical 
than Christian. The “most successful”—but not completely suc- 
cessful! Professor Harbison yields to no one in his admiration for 
Toynbee’s magnificent Olympian perspective, his amazingly detailed 
scholarship, or his incisive penetration into the realm of influential 
ideas—but he rightly puts under scrutiny what he feels to be lacking 
or misconceived in this long view. For its clarity of expression and 
its sense of equilibrium, as well as for its consistent Christian view- 
point, this article may well stand for some time to come as the classic 


critique of Toynbee’s history. 


H. T. K., Jr. 





THE ENDLESS JOURNEY STARTS 


By Jonn A. Mackay 


of poetry written by a contemporary poet, the words of which 


Fe some months past my mind has been haunted by a line 
run thus: 


“O here and now our endless journey starts.” 


The author is W. H. Auden and the line I have quoted he puts into 
the mouth of the shepherds of Bethlehem when they come and see 
the Child in the manger. 

These haunting words have a deep significance for us in our time. 
Let me state what they have signified for me personally. 

To begin with: Real life starts from Jesus Christ. Christian truth 
is not something that we pursue endlessly like a bird. It is rather 
something from which we start. It is Jesus Christ, the Truth. Not 
that we understand all that this Truth means, but it grips us in such 
a way that we know that it is the true meaning of life. And so our 
interest in truth, henceforth to the end of the road, will consist in 
exploring Jesus Christ, the personal truth, and in translating into 
life, our own lives and the lives of others, its inner meaning and 
implications. 

But let us never forget that we can never truly represent Jesus 
Christ the Truth unless our lives become in a very real and reverent 
sense the incarnation of that Truth. We start from Light. The 
luster in our eyes, the torch in our hand, both illuminated by Christ, 
will serve us to understand life and to apply Christian principles to 
life. Our whole life must be aflame. Our hearts must burn and 
our lips break into singing, and our chief witness, our most decisive 
witness to our generation, in every sphere where providence may 
lead us, shall be by our life to remind men of his life. It is no exag- 
geration to say that what our generation awaits is men and women 
who are fully Christian, not simply in their thinking but in their 
living, who are moving out into life with the light and the love of 
Jesus Christ. 

This line has meant something more to me. It says: Maintain 
throughout life the sense of pilgrimage. To discover Christ is not 
merely the end of a quest. It is the beginning of a journey. Our 
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generation with its hosts of uprooted people, with its multitude of 
wayfaring men and women, understands this word “pilgrimage.” 
Christianity has always understood the meaning of pilgrimage. A 
sense of pilgrimage is the core of the Christian way of life. May I 
ask you not to make position the end of your course as you move out. 
Positions will come to you, but do not think of them as pedestals or 
as places of prestige. Think only of a position as a place to perform 
a task. In your spirits be steadfastly moving on, with a consuming 
concern to be on pilgrimage, doing Christ’s will, fulfilling what you 
found when you met him and began from him. 

Lovely things also will come to you, many things that you will 
cherish, that you will be proud to have. Remember this. Do not 
use them for ostentation but only for inspiration. Look at them. 
Cherish them. Get out of them what they can tell you or give you. 
Then lay them aside and move on. Miguel de Unamuno, one of 
the greatest of modern writers, in what I believe is the most vibrant 
piece of contemporary prose, says, if I may paraphrase his words: 
You pilgrims, you crusaders on life’s road, if you find a flower bloom- 
ing by the wayside, pluck it and take it along with you. If you use 
it to inspire you for the pilgrimage, for the great crusade, good and 
well. But if any pilgrim should use that flower for ostentation, 
throw him out and let the cavalcade move on. 

Finally, as you start from Christ and move out on your pilgrim 
way, never cease to be persons. What is a person? In its deepest 
Christian significance a person is one who responds to God. You 
become a person when you hear the Word of God and do it. A per- 
son takes to the road as a pilgrim not knowing whither he goes, but 
knowing that God knows. A true person, one who lives day by day 
by the Word of God, who listens for God’s command and does God’s 
will, fulfills the answer to that most basic of all questions: ““What is 
the chief end of man?” “Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy him forever.” To glorify God, what does that mean? To 
make God visible in life, in both thought and behavior, to the end 
of the road. And so for you, and for me, and for all who call Jesus 
Lord, Auden’s line has meaning. ‘“O here and now our endless 
journey starts.” 

And as we go on pilgrimage together may we discover in the Christ 
of the pilgrim-way all that we lack for courage and for strength from 
now to the journey’s end. 





REVELATION AND SCRIPTURE 

By ANDERS NYGREN 
HAT is it that gives the Bible its decisive significance for 
the Christian life? It is the fact that it is God’s Word to 
us and that we here meet God’s revelation. When we 


speak about the Bible we must consequently always speak about rev- 
elation at the same time. 


I 


The first thing that is necessary is to examine more closely what 
revelation is, in the Christian sense of the term. It happens very 
often that the concept is used in a way quite other than the original 
Christian meaning. We have to distinguish between two different 
ways of viewing revelation: (1) the Biblical, realistic, active concept, 
and (2) the intellectualistic concept, which came as a heritage from 


Greek thought and has held sway for the most part ever since the 
Enlightenment. 

When revelation is spoken of and it is said that the Bible contains 
such, we are prone to think that God was hidden at first. He con- 
cealed himself behind a veil, and man could neither know him nor 
what he is like. And then came revelation, by the drawing aside of 
the veil, disclosing him who had been hidden behind it. Then God 
is no longer unknown to man. Henceforth man knows him and his 
attributes. Man has a knowledge now that he formerly lacked. 
Such is the intellectualistic concept of revelation. People sometimes 
say that existence becomes transparent; something of God shines 
through, in nature, in human life, in history. We get a glimpse of 
the God who is hidden behind nature, the facts of conscience, and 
the destinies of history. But we see him chiefly in sacred history; 
and above all in the figure of Christ himself. In all this is the im- 
plication that the Divine which is hidden behind things shines 
through the veil made transparent; and this is revelation: revelation 
in nature, revelation in conscience, revelation in history, revelation 
in Christ. 
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When the Bible speaks of revelation its meaning is quite different 
from this. We may give two examples, one from the Old Testament 
and one from the New. In Isaiah 52: 10 we read, ““The Lord has 
made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the nations.” And Isaiah 
53: 1 asks, ‘““To whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” This is a 
striking expression of the Biblical concept of revelation. Revela- 
tion means that God enters in, lays bare his arm, and deals with us. 
Revelation is an active intervention of God. God does not sit still 
as the passive object of our observation. In revelation he is dealing 
actively with our existence, laying his hand on it and changing its 
circumstances. In this connection it may be interesting to recall 
one of the characteristics of the history of art, to which attention has 
often been directed. During the earliest Christian times men held 
firmly to the prohibition of images or likenesses. Hence there are 
no graphic representations of God from that age. When people 
wished to present a likeness of God, they showed “the arm of God.” 
That is the way in which God reveals himself to us men. “Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms” (Deut. 33: 27). That presents the 
Biblical concept of revelation. 

And now we turn to the New Testament illustration, in Rom. 1: 
17. This is the extraordinarily important statement which serves 
as theme and summary for the whole Epistle. Here Paul says, ““The 
righteousness of God is revealed through faith for faith; as it is writ- 
ten, he who through faith is righteous shall live.” ‘The righteous- 
ness of God is revealed!” ‘There again is the concept of revelation. 
Closer examination of this passage discloses to us the meaning of 
the Christian concept, in contrast with the intellectual and static 
view. 

In this brief verse the Apostle has brought together four extra- 
ordinarily important concepts: gospel, righteousness, revelation, and 
faith. It is striking to note how the intellectualistic, static view of 
revelation has been able to construe these terms according to its own 
presuppositions, thereby giving them a meaning quite different from 
Paul’s. For instance, the word “gospel” has been interpreted as if 
it meant only a doctrine or the proclamation of timeless religious 
truths. ‘The righteousness of God” is presented as a static attribute 
in the Divine nature. “Revelation” is thought of as the theoretical 
communication of formerly hidden knowledge. And by “faith” is 
meant the affirmation and acceptance of this doctrine, of such uni- 
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versally valid religious ideas. But one must discard that static and 
intellectualistic view at every point, if he would understand Paul. 
Not a fiber of its roots must remain, “The gospel” is not merely the 
proclamation of certain ideas, but—as the preceding verse says—a di- 
vine dynamic, “the power of God for salvation” by which he snatches 
the victims of sin and death from their thralldom and brings them 
into the new relationship of righteousness and life. ‘The righteous- 
ness of God” is not a static attribute of God, but his mighty inter- 
vention into our existence, resulting in a complete change in its con- 
ditions. ‘The righteousness of God” is an actuality which he has 
effected in our midst, through Christ. In verse 18 Paul says that 
“the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
and wickedness of men.” That is an actual and potent fact. And 
the righteousness of God in the new age is just as real and potent. 
And when Paul says that this righteousness is “revealed,” he is not 
thinking of revelation as an intellectual enlightenment. His con- 
cept of revelation is not intellectualistic and static. His concept, 
like that of the Old Testament, is dynamic. A divine dynamic, the 
power of God takes a hand in our existence. Revelation is an ac- 
tion originating in God. Paul does not start from a view of God as 
unknown, hidden from us by a veil. He does not think of revela- 
tion as a parting of a concealing veil, so that man may come to know 
what God is like, that God is righteous. Revelation is rather the 
mighty manifestation of God’s will—at one time of his wrath, and at 
another of his righteousness. Just as the wrath of God comes down 
from heaven on the ungodliness of men, so too the righteousness of 
God has come down from above through Christ and is given to 
everyone who has faith in him. And “faith” is not merely an in- 
tellectual assent to the ideas of the Gospel; it is rather the fact of 
being laid hold of and constrained by the power of the Gospel, and 
thereby borne into the new age of life with Christ. 


II 


Revelation is the action of God, coming to its highest in the fact 
that he sent Christ into our world and thereby bestowed his right- 
eousness on us. But what is the Bible then? It is both the mes- 
sage of that action and its continuation. A message is indeed an 
objective proclamation, announcing that something has happened; 
but it is more than that. In the message there is something of a 
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transforming character; and it is in that fact that the message comes 
to be a continuation of the action, being, as it were, a very part of 
it. A convenient illustration may help. 

In May, 1945, the message came, “Denmark is free! Norway is 
free!” That news was a message in the most proper sense of the 
term. And it was also a message to us in Sweden because we had 
recognized the tragic lot of kindred peoples as our concern too. 
But when 200 years hence men read about the liberation of those 
lands, that history will no longer have the character of a message. 
It will then be simply the repetition of an objective historic fact. 
What does it mean that it first came as a message? Primarily it 
means that something real had come about. But it also means that 
that which was reported was of crucial importance for him who 
heard of it. A power mightier than the invading enemy had come 
and deprived the foe of his sway. That was the objective fact. 
But by that fact the subjective situation of every individual had 
been mightily changed. ‘They who before had been driven under- 
ground by fear of the conqueror could now come forth. Their law 
which had been pushed aside could again function. The time 
of arbitrariness and disregard of law was past. Man could breathe 
again and begin to live. 

In such a case one can easily see how the objective and the sub- 
jective are bound up together. If the objective fact had not hap- 
pened, if a greater power had not come and put down the usurper, 
all would have remained as it was; force, lawlessness, and fear would 
have continued to hold sway. ‘There would have been no basis for 
a new message; for the message can proclaim only what has actually 
occurred. But—and now we see the other side of the situation—as 
long as the message about what has happened has not reached him 
who is in prison or in hiding, it is for him as if nothing had hap- 
pened. He continues to live in fear and constraint. Life wears its 
old aspect and tyranny still holds power. Only after the objective 
victory has. been won and the message thereof has gone forth over 
the land do the fetters fall and the fears vanish; only then can one 
return to a life worthy of man. The change in the objective situa- 
tion brings change in the subjective; or—as it might be better to 
say—it brings an objective change in the status of the individual. 
He can say, “The restoration of my country’s freedom has restored 
my freedom too.” 
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This illustration is not just a vague analogy with the fact of the 
Christian message. There is an actual correspondence. Our hu- 
man life is by nature a life under alien powers. How that came to 
be we may not be able to see clearly; but that it is so is a manifest 
fact. If we did not know that before, recent years have made it 
evident. Humanity has done everything to destroy itself. Men 
have literally poured down death on each other. Man has turned 
his back on God, and we see what his situation really is. How real- 
istically the Bible judges man when it says he stands under the do- 
minion of sin and death! Sin is the common guilt of the race, and 
we all share it. Sin is not—as men are prone to think—just certain 
moral failures for which we must bear the responsibility. Sin is a 
mighty power which holds us and all our race in its grip. When 
one gives himself to sin, he likes to think he is master of his own 
action, and that at another time he can do good if he chooses. But 
that is an illusion. He who sins is the bondslave of sin. Man is 
not master over sin; sin is master over him. By nature we stand 
with the whole race under this terrible dominion. Only a super- 
ficial view can hold that man can do good or evil as he chooses. It 
is about as if one said to one who lives in a subjugated country, “It 
is entirely up to you and your own volition whether you live in 
freedom or under oppression.’”” Much does indeed depend on our 
choice. When we act against God’s will, we cannot excuse our- 
selves, saying that we had no choice, that we were constrained against 
our will. On the contrary, when sin takes possession of one, it does 
so by possessing his will, with the result that he sins willingly. And 
yet it is not in the power of our choice to decide whether we shall 
be sinners or not. It was not our choice that made us members of 
our sinful race. We were born into that relationship. Nobody 
asked us as to our will or for our consent. And because of sin the 
race stands under God’s condemnation. We live under a con- 
demning law and under death. The wrath of God, sin, the law, 
death—in these four terms the Epistle to the Romans describes the 
terrible powers of destruction that rule over man’s life. 

To us who live in the realm subjugated by sin, condemnation, the 
law and death, God now proclaims his message; in Christ God has 
made a new beginning for our race. He has made Christ the head 
of a new humanity. By belonging to him all who believe in him 
are freed from all these forces of destruction. They are free from 
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the wrath of God, not through their own accomplishment, but 
through Christ’s atonement. They are free from sin, not in the 
sense that they rise above moral failure, but in the sense that sin is 
no longer their master; they are subject to another Lord, Jesus 
Christ. And in the same sense they are free from the law, and from 
death. ‘That is the central meaning of the Gospel as Paul presents 
itin Romans 5-8. The great transformation from sin to righteous- 
ness, from the law to grace, from death to life, took place when God 
sent Christ into this lost world and when Christ gave himself for 
us. That is the great objective thing that has happened. 

Therefore many have reasoned as follows: If this has actually 
happened, if atonement has been made once for all, if release from 
the powers of destruction has been won, nothing further is neces- 
sary. The status of the human race has been changed; and in that 
change we share as members of the race. But such conclusions are 
entirely wrong. It is true that from beginning to end salvation is 
' an objective fact which God effected through Christ. But this is 

not an objective drama, in the sense that it happens without us. 
| What would be the result for one who had been driven under- 
| ground, if he never heard that his land had been freed or if he did 
not trust the report? That would not undo the fact that liberation 
had come; but he himself would have no part in it. He would go 
on hiding himself. He would always live under the old fear, sub- 
_ ject to the power that had actually lost its power and authority over 
him. ‘That is the reason why the Word of God comes to us, not 
merely as a universally valid doctrine, but as a message, as a word 
| directed personally to him who hears it. God has acted through 
| Christ. If I believe, I share in what he has effected; if I do not 
_ believe, I do not share, and it means nothing for me. 

_ What we have said can be summarized concisely as follows. 
_ Revelation is the activity of God, his active and effective interven- 
_ tion in human life. It reaches its height in God’s action in Christ. 

The Bible is the message about this action; but this message is itself 
| an action of God. When it is proclaimed the fact is that God con- 
tinues and completes his action in us. When the Gospel is preached, 
_ God releases men from the dominion of the powers of destruction 
| and makes them members of a new humanity whose Lord and head 
_ is Christ. 
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There is still another point to which we must give attention. In 
speaking about the Bible as the message about God’s action, we have 
thought of that message as an actual proclamation. It is a message 
which comes from the living God, and it is directed to men now 
living, in whom God would effect his work. But now that message 
is written into a book, in holy Scripture. The message is written in 
fixed form. ‘This too is due to the character of the divine revela. 
tion. 

With this we come to the final aspect of our problem: revelation 
and Scripture. We inquire what it means that the Christian revela- f 
tion is preserved in fixed documents. Is Christianity really “a book 
religion’? 

To this question a negative answer has often been given. It is f 
said that only a lower form of religion can consider itself bound by f 
a book and by unchanging scriptural documents, and that a more [ 
spiritual religion rises above that level. Not infrequently, in this f 
connection, reference is made to the apostolic declaration, “The let- [ 
ter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life” (II Cor. 3: 6). The idea is | 
that Christianity, the religion of the Spirit, cannot be bound by the [f 
word of the Bible, by the letter of Scripture. 

But it is at once clear that that word of Paul’s can be so under- f 
stood only if it be misunderstood. When he speaks of the letter that | 
killeth he is referring to the law, whose God-given function it is to 
lay low and to condemn to death. And when he speaks of the Spirit 
which giveth life, he is referring to the Gospel, to the word about f 
Christ, and not to any human spirituality apart from the word. f 
And the suggested view is also entirely wrong as to fact. For there 
is actually no contradiction between the Spirit and the word. They 
belong together inseparably. It is through the word and only 
through the word that the Spirit is given to us. This tie with the f 
word is so far from bondage to the external letter that, on the con- [ 
trary, it is the Christian’s charter of liberty, as we shall explain. 

In this connection we can see how false is the indictment which, 
ever since the Enlightenment, has been made against the Reforma- 
tion’s bondage to the word of Scripture. Men have reasoned about 
as follows: It was the great accomplishment of the Reformation that 
it broke definitely with the external authority of the Pope and the 
Church; but it made the mistake of substituting another external [ 
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authority, the word of the Bible. So one could actually ask whether 
after all Catholicism was not in some ways closer to the truth, be- 
cause its authority is at least a living authority which can adjust it- 
self to changing times; but the Church of the Reformation bound 
itself to the changeless word of a book, and thus doomed itself to 
the rigidity of a dead orthodoxy. Therefore, just as the Reforma- 
tion freed the Church from one external authority, we must now 
go on to free it from the authority of the Bible. We must push on 
to the free religion of the Spirit, in which man is bound only by 
his own inner spirit. 

' That line of reasoning makes sense only on the basis of a definite 
| presupposition, that the task of the Bible is to convey universally 
' valid religious truths, which man could as well—or better—bring 
forth out of the depth of his own conscience. But if the Bible’s 
mission is rather to communicate a message to us, the situation is 
entirely different. When someone brings me a message, what can 
| it mean if I say that, to reach the truth, I must free myself from all 
' such external influences and occupy myself only with my own 
thoughts and spirit? It is through the word of him who brings me 
the message, and only by means of it, that I come into contact with 
the fact of which his word speaks. 

The fact is that the Christian faith builds on a divine action which 
happened in a certain, concrete point in the history of our race. 
That divine act becomes a living reality in the present, when the 
message about it comes to man and is received in faith. Every new 
generation must establish contact with that divine action; and it is 
precisely through the living message that such contact is possible. 
That message goes on from generation to generation, binding them 
all to God’s work in Christ on which all rests. The message has 
been borne forward from generation to generation. But however 
significant such an unbroken tradition is, it suffers two limitations. 
It is in danger of being impoverished, and of becoming rigid. 

All that is passed on by tradition is subject to gradual thinning 
down and paling out. That is particularly true of religious tradi- 
tion, especially the Christian tradition. God’s work in Christ and 
the message thereof is too tremendous for any generation to grasp 
its total meaning. Any age succeeds in grasping only a part of this 
message. Much is passed over without being understood or used. 
But a generation can pass on as living tradition only that which it 
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has itself been able to appropriate and make vital for itself. If one 
generation had nothing more to draw on than the tradition which 
its predecessor passed on, progressive impoverishment would be in- 
evitable. The result would be the continual thinning down of the 
message. One generation could not grasp as its own all that was 
meaningful for another. But in Scripture every generation has ac- 
cess to one and the same divine word. On the pages of the Bible the 
Christian message in its original form shines forth for all who go to 
it. Every generation can stand immediately before the divine mes- 
sage. We are not dependent on the limitations in earlier ages’ 
understanding. We have access to the message itself, for it is pre- 
served for us in the Scripture. It can speak to us immediately, even 
as to men in any other age. If the Christian is bound by the mes- 
sage of Scripture, that fact also means that he is free from the arbi- 
trariness of men’s interpretation of that message. 

We have said that tradition is also liable to the danger of rigidity. 
Any age’s understanding of the message is at least in part conditioned 
by the dominant cultural conditions. ‘There is an inevitable con- 
nection between such conditions and the message. But as cultural 
conditions change, little by little, the earlier interpretation lingers 
on. But because circumstances have changed the inherited view is 
not a living message to the new day. It becomes a rigid dogmatic 
formulation. But every age has a right to stand immediately before 
the Christian message, and not merely before a view thereof which 
has been handed down from a past age. So history shows how lib- 
eration from a hardened tradition has generally come from imme- 
diate recourse to the Scriptures. ‘Tradition is conservative. Scrip- 
ture releases reforming powers for the renewal of Christianity. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT ATTITUDE 
TOWARD CIVILIZATION 


By G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


ing civilization, some statement must be made about the 

meaning of this complex term. Basically, it would appear 
in the first place to designate a certain objective reality, the organ- 
ized and developed state of the artistic, intellectual, political, and 
economic affairs of a society, in which the people take their positions 
in the various orders. It is man’s attempt to stabilize and to im- 
prove his well-being to the end that his life may be lived more com- 
fortably, more securely, and more richly. Yet, in the second place, 
there seems also to be a subjective or qualitative aspect to the term. 
Since the third millennium B.C. in Egypt and Babylon, the people 
who have lived in the centers of the world cultures have been very 
conscious of their degree of advancement and have constantly com- 
pared themselves with others less privileged. Our present deep con- 
cern with the subject arises in this second aspect of the term. The 
average member of western civilization is convinced that his cul- 
ture represents the pinnacle of man’s evolution on earth. He can 
scarcely conceive of its destruction, and yet he is deeply afraid that 
the abyss lies just before it. 

In such a position many a modern Christian is faced with the 
temptation to identify in some measure the order in which he lives 
with the Kingdom of God (as, for example, in the current phrase 
“Christian Civilization”), or at the very least to attempt to find in 
the Bible a social and political program which can be abstracted 
from its setting and opposed to all other programs. Such concep- 
tions must be resisted from the standpoint of Biblical faith, unless 
they are tempered and transformed by the knowledge that the social 
and political message of the Bible is derived from its theology, in 
particular from its message of redemption. There is no way by 
which the one may be separated from the other and still be called 
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Christian. With these introductory remarks we turn directly to 
the Old Testament. 
I 


The people of Israel repeatedly suffered dire calamity at the hands 
of their powerful and wealthy neighbors. Yet these neighbors in 
Egypt, Canaan, and Mesopotamia possessed the centers of trade, art, 
literature, and all the achievements of agrarian and urban life. One 
need only mention Egyptian art and architecture, Babylonian mathe- 
matics and astronomy, Assyrian statecraft and militarism, Phoenician 
trade and assimilative power, to be reminded of the remarkable ac- 
complishments of these ancient civilizations. Israel was herself 
greatly indebted to them, particularly to Canaan, for many of the 
forms of her conceptual life and indeed for such benefits of mate- 
rial civilization which she enjoyed. It should not be surprising, 
therefore, that throughout Hebrew history there existed a sharp 
conflict between those who wished to accommodate themselves to 
the surrounding cultures and those who believed that the destiny 
of their people lay in complete separatism. ‘This conflict was ac- 
centuated by the fact that Israel was caught between the conflicting 
interests of the great powers, interests which had a magnetic but 
diversive attraction. Israelite religious faith, however, was so con- 
ditioned by a knowledge of the righteous jealousy of God (cf. Exod. 
20: 3-6) that beginning as early as the Conquest cultural accommo- 
dation which involved any degree of compromise in the Law as then 
understood was open to severe condemnation on the part of Israel’s 
charismatic leadership.* 

It is small wonder, then, that prophetic voices in Israel were able 
to describe the true significance of the people’s history in terms of 
God’s controversy with his chosen nation because of its idolatry, re- 
bellion against his Law, and’ accommodation to the culture of sur- 
rounding peoples.? Later Israel remembered the age of the Judges, 


1In support of this statement considerable archaeological information is now available: 
the violence of the Conquest, the destruction of pagan temples at Lachish and Beth-shan, the 
failure thus far to find images of male deities among the tons of debris removed from Israel- 
ite sites, etc. For the significance of the term “charismatic” when used in connection with 
the early leadership of Israel, see especially W. F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christian- 
ity (1940), pp. 210 ff. 

2 Since in what follows the prophets will be the focus of attention, the question arises as 
to whether there are other attitudes toward civilization in the Old Testament than are here 
treated. In so far as we are concerned with the attitude toward civilization, however, it is 
difficult to say that the —— community after the Exile presented a view which was basi- 
cally new or different. The viewpoint of the Wisdom literature presents more of a problem. 
In any event, one cannot say that the Israelite wise men had an attitude toward civilization 
which varied greatly from that of the prophets. All one can say is that they did not concern 
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for example, as a time of great syncretism, when idolatry flourished. 
Consequently, it was a lawless age in which “every man did what was 
right in his own eyes.” Idolatry weakened the covenant, the sole 
bond of unity, and left the people helpless before predatory neigh- 
bors, until the Spirit of God fell upon charismatic leaders who re- 
peatedly saved the nation from complete disaster. 

During the reigns of Solomon and Ahab in the tenth and ninth 
centuries, the accommodation to the ideals and practices of sur- 
rounding cultures reached a peak of intensity. In the case of both 
eclecticism led to the violation of Israel’s religious and moral law 
(cf. I Kgs. 11 and 21). The resulting division of the Kingdom and 
bloody revolution under Jehu was supported and, in the case of 
Jehu, initiated by prophets who carried on the tradition of free, 
unordained charismatic leadership. Such illustrations which show 
the conflict in Israel over the interpretation of the destiny and mean- 
ing of the national life can easily be multiplied, since the whole his- 
tory is described in these terms. Only with the destruction of the 
states of both Israel and Judah did the prophetic interpretation of 
the destiny of Israel convince all elements among those who survived 
of its accuracy. 

The prophetic view regarding Israel’s destiny was, of course, 
strongly conditioned by the nation’s nomadic traditions. There 
was something about the simplicity and freedom of the Patriarchal 
and Wilderness periods which had a strong appeal because the 
corrupting compromises of Canaanite agrarian life had not yet oc- 
curred. Does this mean that prophetic faith was nothing more than 
the advocacy of a nomadic order of civilization? Certainly in as 
early a document as the Cain and Abel story of Gen. 4 the prefer- 
ence for the nomad and the belief that God was inevitably displeased 
with the offerings of the agriculturist, because of the latter’s im- 
proper attitude, are clearly stated. ‘The Rechabites, who refused 
to have anything to do with the agricultural order (Jer. 35) were 
the extreme reactionaries against all that passed for civilization at 
that time in favor of pure nomadism.* Yet it is obvious that none 
of Israel’s great leaders advocated directly such an extreme and im- 
practical course. Where advisable and necessary, they were pre- 
themselves with the problems of society and history, evidently because the wisdom tradition 
was concerned with matters related solely to individual and family life. Certainly it is diffi- 
cult to obtain material from Proverbs and Job which bears directly on our topic. 


8 For a study of this problem of withdrawal in civilization, including antiquity, see A. O. 
Lovejoy and G. Boas, A Documentary History of Primitivism (1935). 
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pared to borrow heavily from pagan civilization. The problem was 
where to draw the line before complete surrender took place, or be- 
fore the presuppositions of Israel’s revealed order were betrayed. 
The purity and simplicity of Abel were in sharp contrast to the un- 
healthy and unwholesome attitude of Cain. There was thus be- 
lieved to be a corrupting influence in the whole of settled civiliza- 
tion which sullied man’s whole being, which made true peace in 
the Biblical sense of the term impossible, and which therefore be- 
trayed the whole of the divine economy. It was this aspect of Ca- 
naanite culture, not a mere predilection for nomadism, which occa- 
sioned the prophetic denunciations. 


II 


Two additional illustrations may clarify still further the nature 
of Israel’s accommodation to surrounding cultures and the reaction 
against it which was based on the Covenant faith. One is the institu- 
tion of kingship, demanded by the people, when they were under- 
going Philistine oppression, in order “that we also may be like all 
the nations; and that our king may judge us, and go out before us, 
and fight our battles” (I Sam. 8: 20). In the course of time the king 
was interpreted as God’s Messiah or Anointed who was to rule as 
the earthly representative of the divine power, but who to enjoy 
the divine favor must be the obedient administrator of the Covenant 
law (cf. Deut. 17: 14 ff.; I Kgs. 2: 2 ff., 3: 4 f£., 9: 1 f£.). Thus in 
ideal the monarchy was fitted into the Israelite structure of faith. 
Yet antiroyalist sentiment continued after the monarchy was estab- 
lished. If God is Israel’s true king, no other king would be nec- 
essary were it not for human sin and faithlessness. This opposition 
in addition to the belief that the king was the Law’s administrator, 
not its creator or master, prevented the Hebrew monarchy from as- 
suming the absolutism of its ancient oriental models. In the North- 
ern Kingdom the existence of these checks is shown by the frequent 
revolts, while in Judah there was a permanent body known as “the 
people of the land” who preserved a triangular balance of power 
with king and royal officials. The strongest opposition, however, 
came from the unique and extraordinary institution of prophecy, 
which as a reforming force has scarcely been surpassed in history. 
The prophetic criticism of the kings of the eighth, seventh, and 
early sixth centuries did not take the form of a complete rejection 
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of the monarchy, but was instead a criticism of individual rulers 
whose political and economic policies were not only inept and arro- 
gant, but were in defiance of the whole revealed order and conse- 
quently were idolatrous and “evil in the sight of the Lord.” It was 
the prophets, therefore, who preserved the tension between the Cove- 
nant faith and the work of the kings. Among other things they con- 
trasted the latter with the true Messiah whom God will raise up to 
rule his people with justice and in peace (cf. Isa. 9: 6 ff., 11: 1 f£.). 

The monarchy had been established to insure justice and safety, 
yet in the long run it did neither. In fact, it was a chief agent in 
the people’s downfall. In the day of trouble the prophet could well 
ask: “Where now is thy king, that he may save thee in all thy cities, 
and thy judges, of whom thou saidst, Give me a king and princes” 
(Hosea 13: 10). 

The priests of the established religious cultus, we observe, played 
very little part in this conflict because they were too strongly en- 
trenched in the established order, the chief priest of the Jerusalem 
Temple being a member of the royal cabinet. That they learned 
at least something from their mistake is evident from the fact that 
in the Post-Exilic community a form of double leadership was estab- 
lished, the high priest being no longer completely subservient to 
the political ruler (e.g., Ezra 3 and 5; Hag. 1: 1, 12, 14). 

A second illustration has to do with the gradual shift in the social 
order beginning in the time of the United Monarchy and culminat- 
ing in the eighth century before the ravages wrought by Assyria. 
During these two centuries political, cultural, and economic inter- 
course with the surrounding peoples reached its highest point. As 
a result, Israelite wealth increased, and the concentration of that 
wealth in the hands of the few produced a new class of powerful land- 
owners and traders who destroyed the earlier simplicity and compara- 
tive equality of social status. As so frequently happens, the king 
and his officials seemed more responsible to the will of these vested 
interests than to that of the people. Consequently, law and justice 
were easily set aside in favor of the powerful, so that the first prin- 
ciple of the judicial process in the Old Testament, namely that the 
Law should be administered without respect of persons, was violated. 
Such a blatant and crude attempt as that of Jezebel in her successful 
effort to secure Naboth’s vineyard for Ahab (I Kgs. 21: 7-16) un- 
doubtedly caused a storm of reaction. Yet it illustrates the alliance 
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of royalty with the new “noble” or patrician class which by the time 
of Amos had produced social corruption and economic oppression 
on every side. It was this noble class which most enjoyed the ma- 
terial comforts made possible by trade and commerce, and conse- 
quently it was the same class which found cultural and religious 
syncretism the most desirable. The prophets were entirely justi- 
fied, therefore, in denouncing idolatry and injustice together as part 
of the same fundamental evil, the faithless rebellion against God 
and his Covenant law. With striking vividness Amos portrays the 
anger of God at the wickedness of people and rulers. ‘The sin of 
Israel is quite as evil as the notorious atrocities of Damascus, Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon for which these nations shall surely be punished. 
But Israel, having been especially chosen by God and given excep- 
tional opportunity to learn of him through a marvelous history, has 
much less excuse for this continued wickedness. ‘Therefore, “woe 
to them that are at ease in Zion, and to them that are secure in the 
mountain of Samaria, the notable men of the chief of the nations, to 
whom the house of Israel come!”’ (Amos 6: 1). 

As the form and substance of the actual order of affairs in Israel 
came under the prophetic condemnation, so did the civilizations of 
all other peoples known to the prophets. God used their power to 
accomplish his purposes, though they did not know it but imagined 
that their success was due to their own power, wisdom, and under- 
standing. ‘The chief sins of which the nations were guilty were not 
only the sensational outrages of which Amos spoke, but primarily 
the inordinate ambitious and self-deifying pride which their power, 
wealth, and idolatry made possible (cf. Isa. 10, Ezek. 26-32). One 
of the Psalms (the 82nd) vividly derides their gods for their inability 
to promote justice and their lack of interest in the cause of the poor 
and afflicted. Consequently, they possess no knowledge but walk to 
and fro in darkness. Therefore, they ‘‘shall die like men, and fall 
like one of the princes,’’ and the true God shall inherit their do- 
mains. ‘Typical of the prophetic attitude is Isa. 47: 10. Referring 
to Babylon the prophet exclaims: “For thou has trusted in thy wick- 
edness: thou hast said, None seeth me. ‘Thy wisdom and thy knowl- 
edge, it hath perverted thee; and thou hast said in thine heart, I am, 
and there is none else besides me.”’ 
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From the Old Testament one can find no comfort or support for 
any existing order of society. All are condemned and seen to be 
under God’s righteous judgment. In the Day of the Lord they shall 
all be overthrown. One of the dangers inherent in Israelite faith, 
however, was that even pious people would combine the knowledge 
of their election as the Chosen People with both the revealed and 
actual orders of their society in such a way as to make it impossible 
for them to conceive that the God who had called them could pos- 
sibly destroy them. ‘They believed for the most part in the cosmic 
monarchy of God. They believed the promises of God’s glorious 
destiny for man on earth. Through election and covenant they un- 
derstood that God was working a mighty work in history and that 
this work was being accomplished through Israel as his special agent. 
When that work was complete, when the Day arrived for the perfect 
age to dawn, all nations who had been God’s enemies will be de- 
stroyed, though the people who survive might stream to Jerusalem 
and partake with Israel in the golden age. Hebrews who thought 
in these terms, as many Israelites did, found it difficult to distinguish 
between the revealed order of Israel and the actual order. ‘They 
could not conceive of the judgment of God falling equally upon 
them and all nations. Was not the Temple in their midst? Did 
not they alone among all peoples possess the sacred Law? God’s 
wrath against others they could understand, but the institutions of 
Israel, “the chief of the nations,” were surely of ultimate importance 
in the sight of God. Thus it was that many pious Israelites could 
join with the politicians and the nobles in rejection of the prophetic 
message. Among them were both priests and false prophets, who 
formed the bulk of the religious leadership, while the great prophets 
and their followers seem always to have been in the minority. 

The reforming zeal of the leading prophets whose work has sur- 
vived was fired by their knowledge of the righteous, holy God, the 
Lord of the universe, by whom the sinful nation which violated his 
law would be punished, even though it be Israel (cf. Amos 9: 7-8). 
They were certain that God has a purpose in his creation and equally 
certain that he was determined to bring that purpose to fruition. 

Sin and rebellion would not defeat him. His righteousness would 
be shown forth as judgment in his day of wrath “upon all that is 
proud and haughty” (Isa. 2: 12); and the international turmoil and 
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suffering of the period were the proof of God’s direct activity. The 
gracious and redemptive aspect of God’s righteousness would be 
shown by his great acts which followed the time of judgment. Out 
of the wreckage of the current civilizations he would erect the new 
order, giving to his people a new heart and a new spirit and making 
with them a new and everlasting covenant which would be written 
upon their hearts. ‘The whole of creation, now in “bondage” and 
disorder, will be reformed so that even the lion and the lamb can lie 
down together, so that peace will reign both in nature and human 
society. 

The prophets thus lived and spoke in an atmosphere of intense 
expectation. God was about to work a mighty work, a new series 
of wonders, by which all men shall come to acknowledge his lordship. 
The destruction of that which men held dear, however, was at hand. 
Through this fire of the divine righteousness the world must pass in 
order that the remnant which survived may be purged and purified 
to enter God’s new order. 

The prophetic portrayal of the ideal order is thus inevitably drawn 
in eschatological terms. ‘The attempt to deal with the problem of 
its relevance for the modern day is thus faced with an acute difficulty. 
We, too, dream of the ideal order in which all men shall live in peace 
and security, but the means by which transformation is to be 
brought about are customarily viewed in entirely different frame- 
works of reference. The problem with which Biblical eschatology 
faces us is that of the relevance of all struggle in and with current 
civilizations. If all is doomed in the sight of God, what meaning 
has the current struggle of the world for justice? Is this ideal order 
of the Old Testament actually one which is beyond all history, a 
matter of faith, which requires of us a separation from both the evil 
and the struggle of current society? From the Biblical point of view 
man lives in the interim immediately preceding the final acts of 
judgment and redemption. What, then, must he now do? 


IV 


The lives of the prophets make it obvious that they did not con- 
template any form of withdrawal, such as primitivism, ascetism, or 
mysticism (of the Buddhist type), as the pattern for godly life in the 
current evil civilization. The type of primitivism espoused by the 
Rechabites and reappearing in various forms in later Judaism and 
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Christianity was certainly not recommended. Furthermore, the 
love of life and of all the good things of life was too strong for any 
form of complete withdrawal to be contemplated. The self-abnega- 
tion of Ezekiel was a sign of what Judeans would have to suffer when 
calamity fell; it was not typical asceticism. Nor is the life of Elijah 
to be so interpreted, since his mode of living was evidently adopted 
as a means of preserving a mystery and respect for his person that the 
word and work of God might be more effectively proclaimed by him. 
After the Jehu revolution had occurred, Elisha lived a very different 
type of life from that of his mentor. In other words, the prophets 
in proclaiming the judgment and purpose of the sovereign Lord 
against all civilizations were not quiescent. They threw their whole 
effort into the midst of the current struggle, undismayed by opposi- 
tion and certain of the truth they proclaimed, for God had sent them. 
This paradoxical situation is difficult for the modern mind to appre- 
hend simply because they lived in an entirely different dimension of 
faith. The reasons which led them to act as they did may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The dimension of existence which permitted no quiescence or 
withdrawal is to be comprehended under the dynamic conception of 
divine election. Israel, the chosen nation in the world of nations; 
the prophet, the divine messenger, called of God “to destroy and to 
overthrow, to build and to plant” (Jer. 1: 10)—such was the election 
of God which demanded that the elect, even though a remnant, take 
an active part in civilization. And the elect were to do so, not 
through hope of a material reward for themselves, but because the 
holy God is to be served and because life achieves its meaning in the 
service to which one is called. 

2. God has a purpose in creation and history which he is actively 
engaged in bringing to fulfillment. What happens in history, there- 
fore, in the social, political, and cultural life of man, does have mean- 
ing. The end does not come with the destruction of one form of 
civilization. God’s time, the time of his purpose, overarches the 
times of all life. Yet the destiny of each human being is to be found 
when, and only when, the time of his life coincides with a segment 
of the time of God’s purpose. At any one moment, the purpose of 
God may not be fully understood, as in the case of Job or Habbakuk. 
Yet the answer will surely come; and meanwhile “the righteous shall 
live by his faithfulness,” which means that he shall live in obedience 
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to the divine election while certain of the reliability of God’s re- 
vealed promises. Thus the elect may be forced to assume the réle 
of the suffering servant, bearing in his body the wounds of a fallen 
humanity, yet in hope and trust that his suffering is not in vain but 
that the promised redemption will come. 

3. For what purpose are the elect called? In the case of the 
prophets it was to portray the sin of civilization, to seek repentance, 
to proclaim the judgment of God by interpreting the signs of the 
times, and to present the faith and hope that beyond the judgment 
will come the final drama of redemption. But what is the value of 
repentance if in any event we are lost? This question could only 
be asked by one who was so committed to the current order of civi- 
lization, who conceived his destiny as so largely bound up with the 
order in which he lived, that he finds it impossible to think of life 
in any other order. No small part of the current intense interest in 
the problem with which we are here dealing is occasioned by the fear 
that if western civilization falls, if communism or totalitarianism 
should come upon us, all is lost. Should such an extremity come to 
pass, we should be prepared to interpret it in the light of God’s right- 
eousness and yet in the confidence that the community of faith can- 
not be shattered, though through the consuming fire of the divine 
anger it may be purified. ; 

4. Is there no basis, however, in faith by which relative choices 
and ethical judgments can be made by those who participate actively 
in the common life? The clearest instance in the history of the 
prophets of a relative judgment was the instigation of the Jehu revo- 
lution in the ninth century. Hosea’s reference to the blood of Jez- 
reel would seem to imply, however, that the excesses of the revolu- 
tion were later regretted (cf. Hos. 1: 4). In the literature of the Old 
Testament as a whole perhaps the most interesting attempt to inter- 
pret and expound the social relevance of the Covenant faith is to be 
found in Deuteronomy, a book which in some form lay behind the 
reform of Josiah in 621 B.C. Also of interest is the Holiness Code 
of Lev. 17-26. If, then, it was necessary to make concrete judg- 
ments regarding the ordering of life, what theological and ethical 
criteria were used as guides? Certainly behind all of the laws there 
stood the commandment of love (Lev. 19: 18, Deut. 6: 5). This 
means, as Eichrodt has put it, that “behind the Law as a whole there 
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should be the spirit of love . . . which uses the means which God 


provides.” ‘ 


In the common life this love was to be expressed in a deep concern 
for one’s neighbor. Quietism is an extreme form of individualism; 
but if one loves his neighbor as himself, then he cannot stand by 
quietly when his neighbor is not receiving the justice one expects or 
obtains for himself. Before both the divine and human judge every 
Israelite was to stand as the equal of his neighbor. The God who 
had delivered Israel from bondage in Egypt expected his people to 
remember that deliverance and to act accordingly toward even the 
strangers who were within their gates. The concern for the poor 
and the weak and the restrictions placed on the powerful (e.g., Lev. 
19: 9 ff.) show how deeply this passion for justice was felt. It is 
shown also in the conception of earthly goods. Speculation in land 
was strictly forbidden, because its possession was not a natural right 
but a divine loan. Thus Lev. 25: 23: “The land shall not be sold 
in perpetuity; for the land is mine, for ye are strangers and sojourn- 
ers with me.” The restriction on the rights of the creditor and the 
redemption of the land in the Sabbatical and Jubilee years were di- 
rected against the power of vested interests. When a neighbor was 
in difficulty, one should make him a loan in return for which a 
pledge could be accepted but interest could not be charged though 
it was the common practice elsewhere. Another’s difficulties should 
not be used to increase one’s own income. When the ancient free- 
doms were set aside in large measure between the tenth and eighth 
centuries, the prophets attacked the whole practice of private capital 
and speculation in markets and real estate. As Eichrodt has well 
said, economic life meant the service of one’s neighbor. ‘Accord- 
ingly the prophets poured out scathing denunciations on those who 
had an undisciplined enjoyment of life, and the good things of civi- 
lization, because this self-indulgence betrays a self-centredness like 
that of the healthy man who despises all who are weak and ill.” * 

in the midst of an evil order, therefore, one can never stand aside 
and let things go their own way. God’s election impels one to take 
part in the struggle for justice, to have compassion for the weak and 
oppressed, and to attack all misuse of the earthly goods of which we 
are stewards. The Old Testament does not consider the mere giv- 


ae the report of the Bossey conference in From the Bible to the Modern World (1947), 


: 5 These are not the direct words of Eichrodt but a résumé to be found in ibid., p. 79. 
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ing of alms in paternal fashion sufficient. God's election demands 
that one not only keep the law himself; he must also attack directly 
all forms of evil and injustice, for in the end they are all types of re- 
bellion and idolatry. 

Vv 


Is there any hope that the efforts of the elect can in any measure 
be successful? At this point we are faced with the vexing question 
of the contingency of the divine promises and judgments. In as 
early a passage as Gen. 18: 19 this contingency is expressed: “For I 
have known him [Abraham] to the end that he may command his 
children and his household after him, that they may keep the way 
of the Lord, to do righteousness and justice; to the end that the Lord 
may bring upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of him.” In 
other words, the divine fulfillment of promise (which was Israel's 
hope of earth) is contingent upon the people’s response. Similarly 
in the prophecies of God’s judgment there was always the hope that 
the people would hearken and repent, whereupon God in his mercy 
might also “repent” so that he would not carry out the predicted 
destruction. This conditional nature of prophecy was evidently 
the despair of the self-righteous, as indicated in the Book of Jonah, 
but it seems to have been something of which the great prophets 
were well aware. Were it not so, they would not have pleaded so 
earnestly for repentance. Note, for example, the familiar words of 
Amos 5: 14-15: “Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live; and so 
the Lord, the God of hosts, will be with you, as ye say. Hate the 
evil, and love the good, and establish justice in the gate; it may be 
that [Hebrew ‘perhaps’] the Lord, the God of hosts will be gracious 
unto the remnant of Joseph” (cf. also Zeph. 2: 3). While the di- 
vine judgment will surely fall, repentance and a change of path may 
mitigate in some measure its severity. At least God may perhaps 
save a remnant. If the nation as a whole will not shift its course, 
the remnant will survive and with it God will make a new and ever- 
lasting covenant that his kingdom on earth may be consummated. 

The faith of Israel leaves us with this certain but unfulfilled hope. 
In Judaism the hope was kept alive through the identification of the 
ideal order with the actual form of civilization which was constructed 
on the basis of the Pentateuchal laws. This inevitably led, as it will 
always lead, to a legalism in which man is certain that his goodness, 
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his obedience to the Law, is in itself sufficient to fulfill the conditions 
on which God’s promises rest. It is small wonder, then, that the 
probiems which are the concern of Ecclesiastes and Job arose. Nor 
is it surprising that Judaism has always remained a separatist move- 
ment, unable to provide the dynamic power which can grapple with 
the sin and idolatry of all civilizations and to conceive its call to labor 
without rest until all people acknowledge in faith God’s sovereignty. 
Without the New Testament, therefore, the mighty acts of God in 
election and covenant would avail us little, for the hope of the world 
cannot lie in Judaism’s nationalistic identification of God’s purpose 
in civilization. 

The new age in Christ, however, brings us to a position in which 
we are enabled to recover the dynamic hope of Israel, to understand 
all forms of civilization in their true light, and to find our place in 
the common struggle of mankind. God's revelation provides both 
our hope of earth and our task. That hope may not be fulfilled in 
our history, but it resists all attempts to make it otherworldly and 
unreal. It is this earth which “shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea” (Isa. 11:9). It is on this earth that 
every man shall sit “under his vine and under his fig tree, and none 
shall make him afraid, for the mouth of the Lord of hosts hath 
spoken it” (Mic. 4: 4). 





THE NEW TESTAMENT WITNESS 
AND CIVILIZATION 


By Paut S. MINEAR 


F the message of the New Testament may be compared to a circle, 
it is not sufficient to discover isolated points on the circumfer- 
ence from which tangents may be drawn to our contemporary 

concerns. Rather, we must locate the center of the circle and draw 
our line from that center to the circumference. ‘The center exerts 
its authority over the circumference. And there is little doubt as 
to where the New Testament locates the center: the Word of God in 
Jesus Christ. It is by reference to this center that early Christian 
writers defined the significance of all areas of experience. 

Consequently, if we are to comprehend their views we must stand 

with them at their point of viewing, i.e., as near to that center as pos- 
sible. We must also use their categories of thought in so far as they 
are intelligible or can be made intelligible to us. And we must not 
be too hasty in our insistence that what they say must be immediately 
relevant to our modern concerns. Their message may not fit easily 
into our various frames of reference, may not support any current 
formula for dealing with our problem. Any premature harmoniza- 
tion between their view and ours may destroy the possibility of com- 
prehending their witness. To be sure, some translation of their 
message into modern idiom is necessary, but the message must be 
understood in its integrity before it can be faithfully translated. 
This word of caution is particularly appropriate because the term 
“civilization” does not appear in the New Testament. Nor can it 
easily be substituted for any New Testament concept. To smuggle 
this term into their vocabulary may seriously distort their message. 
For these reasons, the ensuing discussion will seek to hold stubbornly 
to their mode of viewing reality, to rely upon their key-words, and to 
express their attitudes as they would express them, by speaking in 
the first-person plural. 
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I. ORIENTATION 


Our situation is determined by the fact that God has “delivered 
us out of the power of darkness and translated us into the kingdom 
of the Son of his love” (Col. 1: 13; John 1: 12-16; I Peter 1: 3-12). 
Before this deliverance we belonged to the age wherein Christ’s sov- 
ereignty was hidden. Since this deliverance we belong to the age 
wherein his sovereignty is being revealed through faith. The end 
of the old age and the beginning of the new is accomplished in the 
death-resurrection of Jesus Christ, a single supreme act of judgment 
and mercy. This event of transition is realized in us when we, 
through repentance and faith, participate in dying and rising with 
Christ. ‘Through this event, the eyes of our heart have been illu- 
mined so that we may comprehend the mystery that has been “‘hid- 
den from the foundation of the world,” the mystery of how Christ 
exercises his sovereignty over all creation (Eph. 3: 9; I Peter 1: 20; 
Rev. 5). 

This watershed between the two ages, however, cannot be located 
on a single chronological scale based on the calendars of one of the 
kingdoms of this world. The distinction is not merely a temporal 
one, separating all “dates” before and after the advent of Christ. 
Our Lord enters the old age as its Messiah, becoming subject to the 
kingdom of this world. We receive the gift of his new age when his 
sovereignty is manifested and recognized. Before this manifestation 
and recognition, all times are times of rebellion, times of prepara- 
tion, times of promise. ‘Together these times constitute the old age. 
In the new age, inaugurated by the manifestation of his sovereignty 
to us, we receive the fulfillment of the promise and the forgiveness 
of our rebellion. 

In bringing his kingdom near to us in judgment and reconcilia- 
tion, the Lord makes clear the sharp contrast between his Body and 
all social institutions. His is “a kingdom that cannot be shaken” 
and a mountain that cannot be touched (Heb. 12: 18-29). His is 
not an age that can be dated, nor a presence that can be localized by 
saying, “Lo, here it is” or, “Lo, there it is” (Lk. 17: 20-23). He is 
the resurrection and the life, and those whom he calls pass from 
death to life. By incorporating us in this life, he breaks through 
the veil that separates us from God, and at the same time the veil 
that lies over all human institutions and all hearts (II Cor. 3: 7-18; 
Mk. 15: 38; Heb. 9: 1-12, 10: 19-22). 
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Like our Lord whom we serve, we are sent into the old age to 
bear witness to its redemption. Called out by him as “a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own possession” (I Peter 2: 
9 f.), we are sent by him to be “pilgrims and sojourners.”” Each of 
us lives in a particular “foreign land.” It is in terms of our resi- 
dence in that land that we understand both the calling and the send- 
ing. Delivered from bondage to the power of darkness, we must 
wrestle with the powers of darkness. Our connections with the old 
age are not terminated; they are transfigured. They are given a 
new, a “reflected” significance. For it is while we stand within the 
kingdoms of this age that we receive a foretaste of the glory of his 
kingdom. It is while we share the travail of all creation that we are 
given an “earnest” of the joy of the new creation. Under whatever 
forms of organized society we may be living, the righteousness of 
faith says to us: ““The Word is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart” (Rom. 10: 8). “Before faith came,” we viewed the message 
of Christ’s kingdom from the vantage point of a particular society. 
Now we view all institutions and social relationships from the van- 
tage point of God’s saving activity in Christ Jesus. We look back- 
ward and forward, inward and outward, in the light of God’s glory 
that has shone in our hearts (II Cor. 3: 7-18; Rom. 12: 1, 2; 13: 
11-14). As we look backward from this point, what do we see con- 
cerning the significance of civilization in the old age? 


II. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CIVILIZATION IN THE AGE OF PROMISE 


The old age begins with the act of rebellion and is therefore char- 
acterized by the obscuring of God’s purpose. Acting both individ- 
ually and corporately, men reject the light and choose to walk in 
darkness (John 1: 1-11). They claim greater rights and powers than 
the Creator intended. They-conceive independent goals of action, 
and impart to those goals an unwarranted sanctity. They devise 
means to realize those goals and trust in their power to do so. To 
enhance their security and self-righteousness they set up controls 
over nature and other men, and attribute to those controls a false 
ultimacy. ‘They adopt scales of superiority and inferiority, buttress- 
ing those scales with the weight of social and religious judgments. 
They compel men to conform by enforcing social sanctions. The 
fate of God’s Son illustrates the power and condemns the pretensions 
of this rebellion. 
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The Cross also discloses how this rebellion permeates all social ac- 
tivities and organized processes. In his rebellion man declares his 
allegiance and slavery to the spiritual powers that rule the age of 
darkness. Sin is the first of these powers to arise because the other 
powers (including that final power Death) establish their authority 
over men at the point where their deceptive claims are accepted as 
the basis of human obedience. All the rulers in heavenly places 
depend for their lordship on the false fears and misguided hopes of 
men. ‘The spectacle of the Cross, when the Son of God stood alone, 
proves that men cannot emancipate themselves from this slavery. In 
this same event it becomes clear that all false allegiences have actually 
been united under one sovereignty: the kingdom of Satan. What- 
ever be the creature that men are induced to exalt as Creator, that 
creature becomes a servant of Satan, and the men who worship him 
are servants of Satan. His reign is extended through countless agen- 
cies: the exorbitant claims of an economic master or system; of a po- 
litical dynasty or king; of a nation or its military might; of earthly 
wisdom or its teachers; of prevailing mores or morals; of the revered 
Law or temple or religious practices. No form of social organiza- 
tion in the old age lies outside the field of force where Satan operates, 
nor outside the field where God in the Cross challenges Satan’s tyr- 
anny. But whatever the instrument of sin, the sin lies not in the 
instrument, but in the human servant and the spiritual lord who in 
depending on each other defraud God of his rightful glory. The 
cross reveals Satan’s power over men, their apparent power over God; 
but God’s ultimate power over them. ‘Through God’s mercy Satan’s 
authority and man’s sin are limited to the old age (I Jn. 3: 10-18; 
Heb. 2: 5; I Jn. 5: 19). 

The activity of the Messiah discloses not only God’s judgment 
upon the world’s rebellion but also God’s way of dealing with the 
rebellion in order to redeem the world. His goal is nothing short 
of the reconciliation to himself of all creation. The accomplish- 
ment of this goal requires three simultaneous changes. (1) Rebel- 
lious creation must see its sin for what is is, an exceedingly sinful 
and futile denial of the only true God. (2) It must accept God’s 
judgment for what it is, a just and gracious expression of God’s 
faithfulness. (3) It must receive God’s salvation for what it is, a 
free gift of the light by which to walk and the power by which to 
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walk. All of these changes occur when the message of the Gospel 
is accepted in faith. 

In faith, we accept the sentence which God’s love pronounces on 
the sinfulness and futility of sin. This judgment upon sin is ex- 
pressed in many different ways, each appropriate to a particular sin- 
ner and intrinsically related to his particular sin. In some cases, 
God allows men’s desires to be fulfilled but makes the fulfillment 
hollow. Lusts become sated. Greed produces wealth but not se- 
curity. Political and military might produces power but not peace. 
Religious zeal produces a self-righteousness that hides a deeper sense 
of guilt. In other cases, God frustrates man’s hopes. Wealth is 
suddenly taken by the thief and possessions are secretly eaten by 
moths. An economy that is built on profit becomes an economy of 
inflation and famine. A nation that trusts its military power is 
crushed. Earthly wisdom is shown to be folly when what it con- 
sidered folly is manifested as wisdom. Standards of honor are de- 
stroyed when God gives glory to outcasts. Men who are proud of 
serving God find themselves to be his enemies. The nation that 
looks for a Messiah does not recognize him when he comes. A 
world seeking happiness experiences despair and dread that turn 
joy into mourning; men cry for mountains to fall on them, they seek 
death but cannot find it. When sinful pretensions of individuals 
and groups reach their maximum, that is the time when their futil- 
ity is most clearly and sharply demonstrated. Then judgment 
comes—as suddenly as lightning, as unexpectedly as the thief, and 
as catastrophically as the flood (cf. the hour of darkness at the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, and the hour of Paul’s most zealous Pharisaism). 

But the repentant sinner learns that the act of judgment is also 
the act of mercy. In showing him the character and wages of sin, 
God shows him the character‘and fruits of righteousness. In show- 
ing the character of Satan’s power, he frees man from that power. 
Since Satan has established his tyranny through his claim to final 
power, God allows him to use his maximum power against the Son. 
Since Satan depends for his authority upon the obedience of men 
who fear his power, it is in the hearts of men that his kingdom alone 
can be defeated. By his free act of obedience, undeceived by all the 
powers of darkness, Jesus defeats them at the only point where vic- 
tory is possible. And his victory, when received by others as a final 
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victory, frees them from the tyranny of the old age and brings them 
to glory as sons of God. 

When “we proclaim the Lord’s death until he come” (I Cor. 11: 
26), we proclaim (1) the inevitability of this suffering in the old 
age; (2) the participation of all social institutions in the travail of 
creation; (3) God’s purpose in the travail to bring sons to birth; 
(4) the ultimate triumph of his purpose in the present activity of 
Christ. In other words, we testify that God has included all men 
in one body of sin and death in order to have mercy on all (Rom. 
11: 32) by drawing them within one body of righteousness and life, 
ie., the one Man, Christ Jesus. ‘Thus we are able to trace a posi- 
tive purpose of God in the very institutions of society through which 
Satan has established his tyranny over the old age. We are also able 
to find a positive purpose in those same institutions for us who share 
now in the inheritance of the new age, for we are participating in 
the extension of the sovereignty of Christ over all creation. The 
Body of Christ is carrying on his ministry of reconciliation within 
the context of particular societal forms and processes. We there- 
fore witness to the significance of civilization in the age of fulfill- 
ment. 


III. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CIVILIZATION IN THE AGE 
OF FULFILLMENT 


Jesus Christ died for us while we were still sinners, while we were 
still subjected to the sovereignty of Satan as expressed through the 
misused institutions of society (Rom. 5: 6-21). For this reason we 
are freed from the fear of anything that Satan may do to us through 
those institutions. No longer can any earthly power, any form of 
social organization, any historical catastrophe, separate us from God’s 
love or God’s power (Rom. 8). No situation and no set of environ- 
mental conditions can avail, apart from our consent, to deprive us 
of the life in Christ. By freeing us from fears, Christ thus frees us 
from the illusions through which the demonic forces in a particular 
civilization claim for themselves a specious ultimacy. 

The lines that separate social groups within society are likewise 
liquidated by Christ’s action in dying for all men. In his kingdom 
“there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision and uncircumcision, 
barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman,” “male and female; for you 
are all one in Christ Jesus” (Col. 3: 11; Gal. 3: 28). Christ thus 
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eliminates distinctions that rest on the basis of sex, race, nation, eco- 
nomic status, and religious background. He also deprives any gen- 
eration of the right to consider itself superior to other generations, 
for his kingdom embraces men of faith from all generations (Lk. 13: 
28-30; Heb. 11; Rom. 3: 21-31). 

Through his perfect freedom Christ has set us free from all the 
earthly judgments of men and institutions and from all the tyrannies 
of spiritual rulers of darkness. By forgetting and betraying Christ 
we can, of course, forfeit this freedom, placing ourselves once again 
under other masters. We may make of our freedom an opportunity 
for the flesh to reassert its power, for pride to exalt itself, for right- 
eousness to become self-righteousness, for ourselves to deny the free- 
dom of others (Gal. 4: 5). Such temptations may be detected, how- 
ever, when we recall the way in which jesus became free, the way in 
which he freed us, and the purpose of our freedom (Mt. 4: 1-11; 
Heb. 2: 14, 15; I John 2: 14). His freedom is a freedom to love God 
and neighbor, to witness to the powerful presence of God’s kingdom, 
to invite other slaves to accept his yoke, and to challenge the hold 
exerted over men by Satan. We are freed to become Christ’s serv- 
ants in the battle he continues to wage against principalities and 
powers. 

The scene of the battle is “the state wherein we were called.” 
Satan knows that where full obedience is given to God he loses his 
control, so he employs every trick to prevent such obedience. He 
takes advantages of every trace of self-concern and social attachment. 
He appeals to the judgments of the world to support his case, trying 
to instil fear of social ostracism, economic insecurity, persecution 
from religious or political officers, the power that social agencies hold 
over our earthly fame and fate. He creates dissension among us by 
encouraging teachers to rely upon alien ideologies or by encouraging 
brothers with various cultural backgrounds to insist upon the neces- 
sity of their own ecclesiastical or social customs. He wants to draw 
us back again within the field of influence of the world, making us 
its friends, subservient to its desires, fearful of its power, and de- 
ceived by its wisdom. Yet our Captain is engaged in the struggle 
with us and through us. He supplies a full set of armor and power 
adequate to our needs. Guided by his Spirit, directed by his mind, 
we follow his commands: to repent, to forgive our enemies, to love 
all men, to seek first his kingdom, to wait with alert patience, to deny 
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ourselves, to pray without ceasing, to be joyful and thankful in every 
situation, to yield our hearts in perfect trust and hope, in short, to 
carry his cross. ‘These are his commands; more than this, these are 
his beatitudes, carrying the first fruits of life with him (Mt. 5-7; 
Rom. 12: 1-18; Gal. 5: 22, 6: 5; I Pet. 3: 8, 4: 11). 

Thus, although every follower of Christ recognizes every social 
institution as a potential channel of temptation, he also recognizes 
his present situation as the place assigned to him by his Master 
where he must fulfill his obligations to that Master. Any situation 
or set of circumstances receives its significance from the fact that 
the disciple discerns therein an unconditional duty to his redeemer. 
In his struggle with the rulers of this age, our Lord considers it es- 
sential that we obey our earthly masters, whether it be in the rela- 
tionship of child to parent, wife to husband, slave to owner, sub- 
ject to king, Jew to the Law, or Gentile to his laws (I Peter 2: 13- 
3: 6; Eph. 5: 21-6:.1; Rom. 13: 1-17; Mark 12: 13-17; I Cor. 7: 
17-24). 

This command of obedience is not hedged about by the ordinary 
conditions and exceptions. Our obedience to an earthly master 
is not made contingent upon whether he is a Christian or a non- 
Christian, a patron or a persecutor, a friend or an enemy. Nor 
does it depend upon whether the master’s policies may appear just 
or unjust, advantageous or dangerous. Rather, the transformation 
takes place in the motivation of our decisions. In obeying earthly 
authorities, we must serve the Lord, and him alone. Our eye must 
be single. We must do everything through love. In no case are 
we to be men-pleasers, serving them through fear of them. In no 
case are we to obey them because of anxiety for our own future, to 
win the peace which the world can give and take away. “If we live, 
we live to the Lord; if we die, we die to the Lord” (Rom. 14: 8). 
Social, religious and political authorities insist that we observe rules 
and customs (meats, holy days, sacraments, etc.) as means of salvation, 
as the incentives for ambition and pride. But to obey any of them 
for such motives brings us again under bondage to the body of this 
death. To accept for ourselves the fears and hopes which they con- 
sider ultimate is to be enslaved by them. 

There is only one Master whom we are bound to serve (Mt. 6: 24). 
Yet this Master commands us to remain in the state wherein we were 
called, obeying those who have been given authority over us. If we 
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refused to recognize their authority, if we chose to resist them by 
violence, we would be refusing to follow the example of him who 
for our sakes took upon himself the body of our humiliation, sub- 
jecting himself in humble love to the law, to the body of flesh, sin 
and death (II Cor. 5: 21; Heb. 2: 14-18). On the other hand, when 
any earthly power commands us to serve him and him alone, we 
cannot comply and at the same time be a servant of him who ac- 
cepted the cross and despised the shame. The reconciling ministry 
of Jesus included both obedience to earthly authorities and refusal 
to serve them. And that is the ministry which his disciples share. 

Consequently, it is this Master alone who has the power and wis- 
dom to determine the faithfulness of his servants. We cannot rely 
on earthly authorities to judge what constitutes true obedience. In 
crucifying Jesus, the authorities judged his obedience to be dis- 
obedience. Nor can we rely upon our own criteria to determine 
when a fellow-disciple is obedient or not, and. which master he is 
serving. Nor do we trust our judgment of ourselves. Our service 
of the Lord may be lip-service only. Our judge is one who knows 
the heart, and his judgments are true. And it is he who calls us in 
each successive situation to humble ourselves, to subject ourselves, 
to accept the burden of the world’s suffering, sin, and death. 

This burden, however, is not heavy because he himself carries it. 
It is light because in his Cross we have seen that such relationship to 
earthly masters is actually the way by which God reconciles the 
world to himself, subduing all hostile forces and fulfilling his prom- 
ise of peace and joy. His followers rejoice in suffering, knowing 
that the love shed abroad in their hearts is the only power that can 
conquer spiritual rulers in heavenly places. Only a power made 
perfect in weakness can exorcise the power of Satan. Only the wis- 
dom of God can renew men’s minds and free them from conformity 
to the mind of the old age. Only a righteousness made perfect in 
humble love can expel the pride of self-righteousness. 

It is his power, wisdom, and love that animate the Body of 
Christ. It is this mystery that the Body of Christ declares to the 
hierarchy of invisible authorities which sinful men serve (Eph. 3: 
10; I Pet. 1: 12; 3: 17; 4: 6). And the only form that such a mani- 
festo can take is the continuation of his humility and love, his 
obedience unto death to redeem men under sentence of death (Mt. 
5; 11-16; I Pet. 4: 12-19; Heb. 9: 15-28; II Cor. 4: 7-11). It is 
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thus that Christ is levelling the walls of partition among human 
groups (political, cultural, economic, religious), thus that he creates 
peace among things in heaven and on earth, thus that he restores all 
creation to its intended unity. Before this manifestation of his 
glory, we were blinded by the darkness of the old age, i.e., the ac- 
tivities of organized society provided opportunities and obligations 
through which the Prince of this world successfully conformed our 
minds and wills to the law of sin and death. Since we have beheld 
his glory, these same activities provide opportunities and obligations 
through which the Lord of the coming age transforms our minds 
and wills according to the eternal purpose of God (Rom. 12: 1-21; 
Jam. 1: 12-21). In these activities (the family, industry, the state), 
we not only subject ourselves to the authorities, but we freely and 
gladly work with men who are not yet of the household of faith. 
But, until they join that household, we cannot expect them to share 
our understanding of the significance of those activities. Nor can 
they share our convictions concerning the end towards which all 
creation moves, concerning the sin that continually besets us, con- 
cerning the suffering and joy which attend the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. This ministry is sustained by a hope that cannot be dis- 


mayed, for we have experienced the first-fruits of the age of fulfill- 
ment and we know that our work in the Lord is not vain. 





THE BIBLE AND THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF CIVILIZATION 


By Paut L. LEHMANN 


civilization which distinctly falls within the Biblical perspec- 

tive without falling outside of what non-Biblical analyses 
would recognize as valid. As so often happens when the world of 
the Bible and the world outside the Bible are juxtaposed, St. Au- 
gustine makes available a promising formulation of the issue. In 
the sixteenth book of the City of God, at chapter seventeen, he is dis- 
cussing what might be called the “‘pre-Biblical world,” e.g., the state 
of affairs before the main line, so to speak, of the Biblical view of 
things was drawn. St. Augustine’s chronology is, of course, obsolete. 
He apparently adopts the reckoning in the “Chronicles” of Eusebius 
that between the promise of God to Abraham and the giving of the 
Law at Mt. Sinai, 430 years had elapsed (cf. close of ch. 16); and then 
he goes on to remark that “during the same period there were three 
famous kingdoms of the nations, in which the city of the earth-born, 
that is the society of men living according to man under the domina- 
tion of the fallen angels, chiefly flourished, namely, the three king- 
doms of Sicyon, Egypt, and Assyria.” 

To be sure, this is a very Graeco-Roman formulation. ‘The city 
of the earth-born”’ is a phrase that, except to a poet, would scarcely 
suggest itself to anyone not brought up in the tradition of the 
Athenian polis. And Augustine is not writing poetry. Again, the 
“kingdoms of the nations,” although it might possibly occur to a 
man reporting at Lake Success, would, if it did, have a more meta- 
phorical connotation than would be given by a citizen of the Roman 
empire, especially at a time when the propaganda line was that the 
instability of the greatest among “the kingdoms of the nations’’ was 
attributable to the ideas and behavior of those who took the Biblical 
view of things. But when “the city of the earth-born” is indicated 
as the shorter form for “the society of men living according to man 
under the domination of the fallen angels,” we begin to sense that 
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not only past times but future times including our very own present, 
are being drawn into the circle of reference. A non-Biblical analy- 
sis doubtless would find “the domination of the fallen angels” a 
superfluous Biblical allusion. But such an analysis would not really 
balk, I think, at “the society of men living according to man.” And 
in our time especially, such a non-Biblical analysis would scarcely 
overlook its own version of the fallen angels. The Un-American 
Activities Committee of the House of Representatives has one view 
of these disturbers of the ‘‘city of the earth-born.” Cicero had an- 
other, which was closer to Augustine’s. And it begins to look as 
though democracy in America is once again going to have to con- 
tend for the First Amendment and to insist upon a more sober view 
of what should go on in “‘the society of men living according to man.” 
In short, whether we substitute for the “domination of the fallen 
angels,” the domination of the managers (James Burnam) or the 
demagogues, or, more anonymously still, of the crisis, we are within 
the Biblically inspired Augustinian context. Civilization, whatever 
may be said about its other and more desirable aspects and possibili- 
ties, is surely always actual as “the society of men living according to 
man under the domination of the fallen angels.” 

Here is an understanding of civilization which is at once accurate, 
all-inclusive, and realistic. And what divides the Biblical from the 
non-Biblical view of the matter is not any important difference over 
the range or the phenomenology of the term but rather over how 
“the society of men living according to man under the domination 
of the fallen angels” is going to get on, seeing that it is in fact and 
cannot be otherwise than a society, and seeing also that it is always 
under the point of being something other than a society, that is, of 
self-destruction. 

It will have been noted that the pursuit of this Augustinian sug- 
gestion has brought forward two decisive components of civilization, 
namely, society and sovereignty. Society is the complex of human 
relatedness (Augustine would probably have found the word “whole- 
ness” more congenial) which expresses itself in recognizable patterns 
of thought and life, patterns which make for the meaningful unity 
of the whole while simultaneously threatened by disunity. Sover- 
eignty is the authentic point of order in society, the point around 
which the basic patterns of thought and life are organized and sus- 
tained and at which the issue between meaningful unity and mean- 
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ingless disunity is resolved. Accordingly, there can be no society 
either in the actual or the meaningful sense of the term without an 
adequate ground and exercise of sovereignty. And conversely, there 
can be no sovereignty either in the actual or the meaningful sense 
of the term without an adequate social base and aim. Nazism, for 
example, was possible because a bid for sovereignty achieved a sufh- 
cient social ground but it failed because that ground proved to be 
inadequate. Similarly a reorganization not only of German but of 
European society was called for, which Nazism inaugurated but was 
unable to maintain because its sovereignty was disruptive but not 
unitive. 

Now the basic question as regards the Bible and the significance 
of civilization is this: Is there in the Bible an analysis of society and 
of sovereignty, and of their interrelation in terms of which a mean- 
ingful interpretation and solution may be found of the tension be- 
tween unity and disunity in “the city of the earth-born, the society 
of men living according to man under the domination of the fallen 
angels’? If so, it may be said that there is a Biblical doctrine of 
civilization and the Church may be charged with the responsibility 
for so reflecting and acting upon the Biblical basis of its own exist- 
ence as to make that doctrine plain and persuasive in its own age. 
If not, there is no Biblical authority according to which the Church 
can have any message for the political and social situation of our 
own or any day and the Church stands before the dismal dilemma 
of being true to itself and helpless in the world or relevant in the 
world and false to itself. Tertiwm non datur. 

In my judgment it is the first of these alternatives which is re- 
quired by the Bible. Bearing in mind what the other articles in 
this symposium have suggested with regard to a reading of the Old 
and the New Testaments for light upon this problem, let me take 
up what seem to me to be the central elements of the Biblical doc- 
trine of civilization. It may, perhaps, then be possible and within 
the space available to hint at how, in the light of the Biblical doc- 
trine, the present form of the problem of society and sovereignty, 
the present problem of civilization, may be attacked. 

Professor Minear has stressed the importance, for any view of civi- 
lization that can be called “Biblical,” of the New Testament doctrine 
of the Kingdom of Christ. Christians are those whom God had “de- 
livered . , . out of the power of darkness and translated . . . into 
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the kingdom of the Son of his love” (Col. 1: 13). It is this doctrine 
of the Kingdom of Christ, with its Old Testament presuppositions 
and its post-apostolic problems, that constitutes the framework of 
the Biblical outlook upon civilization. What, then, must we take 
into account if we are rightly to understand this doctrine, and in 
the light of it, rightly to appraise the significance of civilization? 

The first point that must be emphasized is what Professor Wright 
has called the “revealed order.”” According to the Old Testament 
civilization, like nature, is simply there. Neither civilization nor 
nature are the points of departure for any attempt to give signifi- 
cance to anything. It is therefore quite correct, as has already been 
remarked, that no “given order” (e.g., whatever can be regarded as 
being “‘there” prior to, or in distinction from, the revealed order) 
can be taken for granted or ever justified in terms of itself. On the 
other hand, the starting point and the direction of Old Testament 
life and thought are from the revealed order in the midst of and 
toward the transformation of the given order. It is, in my judg- 
ment, of the greatest significance, especially for the problem of civi- 
lization, that the initiation and the structure of the revealed order 
are seen in the Old Testament in the covenant relation between 
Yahweh and Israel. Not even the Torah, which may have a longer 
primeval span and a certain edge of sanctity about it, is self-authenti- 
cating and the ultimate point of reference for delineating the rela- 
tions between the revealed and the given order. The Torah is what 
it is because it is the expressed will of Yahweh to whom the people 
are responsible because he has made a covenant with them and they 
with him. The covenant, moreover, is a socio-historical event. 
‘This means that the clue to the nature and activity of God is to 
be found neither in the processes of nature, nor in the recesses of 
the spirit, nor in any divine or human privacy, but in the fact and 
the fortunes of a people, of the “society of men living according to 
man”’—not yet all men to be sure; and never completely “living ac- 
cording to man,” but certainly a society, and one engaged in the task 
and the duty of ordering its life in accordance with its occasion and 
its destiny. It cannot be overemphasized, I think, especially in our 
day, that the Old Testament begins and pivots around the fact that 
the life of a people is the sphere and the structure of the revealed 
order. 
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But the people of Israel are not, on that account, a sacred people. 
This is the difference between the Sinaitic and all totemic covenants; 
between Mosaic monotheism (henotheism, if you prefer) and the 
surrounding polytheisms. The people of Israel are not a sacred 
people but a political people. That is to say they are a society 
grounded and fulfilled in an unambiguous and irrefutable sover- 
eignty. The people of the covenant are not immune to temptation. 
Indeed, they play the harlot as every people does; and they ought 
not have a king, but they both get a king and choose one. Polythe- 
ism, not animism, is the real threat to the chosen people because the 
question of sovereignty is involved; and the real objection to the 
king is that he is superfluous because Yahweh is king. It may be 
suggested, therefore, that the basis of the Old Testament suspicion 
of civilization is not a pure negation of the patterns of life and 
thought in which society, any society, expresses itself. The gotim 
are to be avoided because they operate under a defective sovereignty. 
And since it is difficult to keep the fruits of that sovereignty in civi- 
lization distinct from the falsity of that sovereignty in itself, there is 
in the Old Testament a repudiation of the organized life of polythe- 
istic peoples and a deeply ingrained aversion to civilization. 

The covenant, then, is the first element of the Biblical doctrine 
of civilization. The figure of the Messianic king is the second. 
The Messianic king is unthinkable outside the context of society 
and sovereignty. He can be found in Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue and 
in the ““Admonitions of Ipuwer,” an Egyptian Messianic tract." He 
can be found also in the Old Testament prophets, where he is gentle 
despite his power and uniquely combines justice with mercy. “He 
shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, neither reprove after the 
hearing of his ears; but with righteousness shall he judge the poor, 
and reprove with equity for the meek of the earth” (Is. 11: 3-4). 
But, he is a king, and more and more inevitably in the Davidic line. 
Hebraic Messianism was able to transmute the symbol of the shep- 
herd-king from a mythological and fleeting expression of occasional 
and utopian hopes into a symbol of the inner meaning of the people’s 
life and destiny because the contradiction between experience and 
destiny could be referred neither to blood nor to dynasty but to the 
covenant. The Messiah is the agent of the God of the covenant 
who will straighten out the ambiguous loyalties and sovereignties in 


1Cf. J. H. Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience (New York, 1933), p. 198. 
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the life of the people and rule over them for God himself. The 
meaning of this Messianic discovery of Israel’s prophets is that the 
prophets were primarily charged with the task of clarifying and af- 
firming the only sovereignty which could sustain society and that in 
the discharge of this task the prophets discovered that the enigma of 
history is the enigma of power. Henceforth, the problem is this: 
the organized life of peoples is continually dependent upon and 
threatened by the exercise of power. Can there be a resolution of 
this tension within history itself? 

Here, as Reinhold Niebuhr has effectively pointed out,’ was the 
great impasse and the great unresolved problem of Hebraic Mes- 
sianism. It could find no way to a meaningful interpretation of 
sovereignty upon which the life of society depended, without sur- 
rendering the life of society itself. The covenant God would in- 
deed overcome the contradiction in history between the hopes and 
the circumstances of his chosen people. ‘The suffering of his people 
did not deprive them of significance but rather gave to them a re- 
demptive vocation. With the Second Isaiah, the covenant God is 
clearly the Creator God and the God of all the nations. But the 
fruits of this redemption were more and more deferred; and the 
redemptive remnant of the people was more and more reduced. 
The saints of the Most High will receive their reward when the 
Son of Man descends upon the clouds of heaven. 

If the New Testament had taken this trans-historical line in its 
interpretation of the Kingdom of the Messiah, it would have over- 
simplified the logic of Old Testament messianism and lodged in a 
similar repudiation of the “‘society of men living according to man, 
under the dominion of the fallen angels.”” But the New Testament, 
no more than the main line of the Old Testament, negates civiliza- 
tion. Instead, it begins by heightening the significance of the ad- 
vent and ends by adjusting its sights to the delay of the Parousia. 
The beacon is provided by the ascension of our Lord. This is the 
third element in the Biblical doctrine of civilization. 

The opening chapter of the Book of Acts is perhaps the textus 
classicus in the context of our problem. ‘When they therefore 
were come together, they asked of him saying, Lord, wilt thou at 
this time restore again the kingdom to Israel? And he said unto 
them, it is not for you to know the times or the seasons, which the 


ie 2 Cf. The Gifford Lectures on The Nature and Destiny of Man, vol. II (New York, 1943), 
apter 1. 
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Father hath put in his own power. But ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come upon you: and ye shall be my witnesses 
both in Jerusalem and in Judaea, and in Samaria, and unto the ut- 
termost part of the earth. And when he had spoken these things, 
while they beheld, he was taken up; and a cloud received him out 
of their sight” (Acts 1: 6-9). It will be noted that the Christian 
religion, staggering under the blow of the crucifixion, and dazed by 
the ambiguities of the frontier between earth and heaven, time and 
eternity, occasioned by the resurrection, recovers its rod or& in the 
context of the kingdom of Israel. And while the apostolic preach- 
ing faithfully adhered to the witness to these great events: “this Je- 
sus whom ye crucified, God hath raised up and made both Lord and 
Christ” (Acts 2: 32), the apostolic logic, especially under the un- 
paralleled mind of the Apostle Paul, worked out the framework of 
this preaching in terms of a re-interpretation of the Kingdom. 
More than ever, it is this world and not the next that is the direction 
of the ‘“‘power of the resurrection.” More than ever, the risen Lord 
—who will certainly come again—is here and now a present power in 
the exercise of his kingly rule. We are back at Colossians 1: 13-18. 
And therewith, we come upon the final element in the Biblical doc- 
trine of civilization. The ruling Christ is “the head of the body, 
the church” (Col. 1: 18). 

I think that I can be most concise about what is involved here if 
I venture to talk about the Church in connection with a point al- 
luded to above. I suggested that I would try to sketch the central 
elements of the Biblical doctrine of civilization and then try to in- 
dicate how, in the light of the Biblical doctrine, the present form of 
the problem of society and sovereignty, the present problem of civi- 
lization, might be attacked. This may now be attempted by refer- 
ring to the way in which the New Testament Church is related to us. 

It seems to me that if the relation between the Church of the New 
Testament and the Church at the ecumenical council in Amsterdam 
is more than traditional, is more than ecclesiastical, it must be a re- 
lation that has the same context. The context is this: the people of 
God are the society of men, living according to man, under the 
domination of the fallen angels. But the domination of the fallen 
angels is broken. The ascended Christ has started the attack and 
he is the one fixed point of sovereignty in society. He is, to be sure, 
on location, in the Church. But the Church does not rule in his 
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name, he rules the Church and by his rule in and over the Church 
the Church bears witness in the society of men, in civilization to the 
fact and the way to redemptive sovereignty. This witness of the 
Church is a two-fold witness: by its preaching it provides men with 
nourished faith and hope and with quickened consciences; by its 
challenge to all vain sovereignties and by its championing of all vic- 
tims of vain sovereignties, it embodies the kingly sway of the Lord 
both over the Church and over civilization. In my judgment, the 
inexhaustible resources of preaching are the Biblical witness to the 
advent and the ascension with all that is required to comprehend it; 
and the trinitarian theology of the Church by which that witness be- 
comes effective for the patterns of thought in society.* The inex- 
haustible resources of the political struggle are the suffering with 
Christ that we may also be raised with him and the light that comes 
to the eye of the blind, the sound that comes to the ear of the deaf, 
and the joy that breaks forth from the captives when they are re- 
leased. If, in the course of the self-reflection forced upon the 
Church by the Lord of the Church, the Church in this day can re- 
cover the elements of the Biblical doctrine of civilization, it is cer- 
tain to be more unmistakably the body of Christ, for by truly remem- 


bering him, the Church will show forth his death till he come. 


8 For a brilliant and comprehensive analysis of the bearing of the doctrine of the trinity 
upon the problems of sovereignty and society, the problem of power, cf. Charles N. Cochrane, 
Christianity and Classical Culture, Oxford, 1940. 





SOVIET RUSSIA: A FRONTIER OF 
CONFLICT 


By C. S. Norsore 


I 


OVIET Russia is an enigma. To some it is the object of wide- 
S spread and violent hatred. To others, it is the cutodian of a 
dream which some day will fill the earth with social justice for 

all the down-trodden classes and peoples. 

To many hearts, the Soviet Union is the destroyer of all that which 
the Christianized centuries have come to accept as sacred, just, and 
humane. To others, again, Soviet Russia is the cataclysmic and 
primitive force of history which will crush, once and for all, the 
hypocrisy, the greed, the inhumanity and false teachings which the 
Western civilization represents. 

This apocalyptic quality of the impact of Soviet Russia upon the 
emotions and ideas of the present generation reveals that on the 
frontier of conflict called Soviet Russia modern man is, much against 
his will, face to face with a truly fundamental problem of thought 
and action. Being a pragmatist and an escapist, modern man, in- 
cluding modern theological man, does not like that kind of problem. 
Its challenge is too disturbing. Its attack is too absolute. In fact, 
it is simply not decent of anybody to confront modern man with a 
frontal question of ends, when all he has become interested in is the 
question of means. In the. harmless realm of the relative, he is a 
past master in running in circles about himself, whether it be in in- 
strumentalism, logical positivism, psychoanalysis, or semantics. 

To the modern mind there is something outrageously primitive 
and uncivilized about the violence of the Soviet faith. There is 
nothing intellectually neat about the Soviet ideology. It is monot- 
onous, dogmatic, and utterly unfair. Its arguments can be knocked 
down, they can be disproved by accumulative evidence, and yet the 
Soviet man is like a Red Socrates, who apparently refuses to admit 
that all men agree that he is wrong, refuted, finished. Like Socrates, 
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he starts again the next day, “saying the same about the same.” 
Such behavior is perfectly obnoxious. 

Whereupon the Western nominalist sets about to comfort himself 
with the thought that Stalinism is not Leninism, and Leninism is not 
quite orthodox Marxism. Such academic analysis may be most in- 
teresting reading, but it still remains a perfectly irrelevant thesis. 
It does not change the Soviet fact. It does not answer the challenge 
of the reality of the Soviet power. 

In brief, Western nominalism is about as useless and treacherous 
on this frontier of conflict as the Maginot line of the French was 
when the mobile power of Nazism crushed France. Intellectually 
and politically, our position vis-a-vis the Soviet expansionism is today 
as confused and panicky as that of the French public opinion in the 
summer of 1940 with its Pétain, Laval, and—Hitler. 

Having cut himself loose from the spiritual and moral roots of 
Christian civilization, the Western pagan feels himself routed by the 
Soviet challenge. He runs in all directions. He tried Yalta and 
appeasement. He hopes for a pragmatic compromise which may, 
perchance, lead to peace. He contains Soviet Russia. And, if need 
be, he is perfectly willing and ready to make the Soviet power dis- 
appear from this earth in a rain of improved atom bombs. The 
Western pagan man has all kinds of means—those of flattery, those 
of resistance, those of annihilation—and he is running out of patience 
with a group of foreign rulers who refuse to come to terms. Of one 
thing the world may rest assured and that is that the Kremlin is more 
hated and feared today than ever. 

On the other side of the battle line there are the Soviet rulers and 
behind them the Russian people: 104,000,000 of Soviet Russia’s 
193,000,000 citizens were born after the Soviet Revolution. They 
are the children of a revolution. They have always lived in the 
world of the Soviet myth. ‘They died for the Red Fatherland which 
to them is identical with Mother Russia. They are not the poten- 
tial army of a counter-revolution. ‘True enough, there is the M V D 
and there is Darkness at Noon. ‘True enough, there are the slave 
labor camps and the fear that creeps at night. But, there is Lenin, 
the liberator and the genius. There is Stalin, the General and the 
Father of the nation. ‘There are industries, state’ plans, dreams of a 
Soviet tomorrow, and the uncounted millions of men and women all 
over the world that look to Russia, the hope of this sad earth. In 
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brief, the poverty of today is not too drab when it prepares the vic- 
tory of an apocalyptic tomorrow. 

Spiritual and political realism in the West must have courage and 
honesty, therefore, to face this fact of a unified and, humanly speak- 
ing, immovable bloc called Soviet Russia, its self-perpetuating ruling 
class and its healthy, stolid, and proud people. Russia is no deck of 
cards. Conscious of its hour of world power, Soviet Russia will not 
be impressed by any propaganda either by radio or press from the 
heretic nations on the outside. 

On the contrary, the Soviets expect to be hated. In the vitupera- 
tions of the West they see but another proof of the correctness of the 
Soviet position. They console themselves with the thought that 
prophets of social reform have always been ostracized, jailed, or even 
put to death. In a deep-seated psychosis of revolutionary infallibil- 
ity, they thrive on being hated by the spokesmen of what they con- 
veniently term capitalist imperialism. 

Further, the Soviets hold that their foreign opponents are emo- 
tionally enraged exactly because the defenders of the old system 
know in their hearts that they have no answer to the gospel of world 
communism. It is in the idea of the world revolution that the So- 
viets find the anchor for their arguments, plans, and revolutionary 
action. Convinced with a Hegelian fanaticism that communism is 
that for which the present era is ripe, the Soviets march on in an 
unshakable assurance of the inevitable victory of their cause. Said 
Mr. Molotov, in November, 1947, before the Supreme Soviet, ““We 
are living in an age in which all roads lead to communism.” 

In brief, the Soviets are the Jehovah’s Witnesses of modern power 
politics. 

In this perspective, it now becomes clear why Stalinism must look 
upon all opposition, at home and abroad, as a crime. ‘The security 
of the absolute truth calls for an absolute State police at home. 
Strict conformity to the day by day maxims of the Central Party 
becomes the acid test of a man’s goodness and loyalty. Any non- 
conformism, be it in political theory, military planning, literary pro- 
duction, or even in music, must be pruned, punished, or purged. 
Speaking ex cathedra, the Central Committee decides from time to 
time what is orthodox doctrine. Soviet ultramontanism is as abso- 
lute as it is flexible. 

It is at this point that Western nominalism breaks down and be- 
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comes utterly confused in its understanding of Soviet doctrine. It 
is necessary, therefore, to elaborate the meaning of Soviet ideology 
in its dynamic character. 

We may begin by pointing to the well-known fact that what is 
called the “‘party-line” is always changing, reversing itself, making 
what seems a virtue of insane intellectual somersaults. To Western 
minds, such ideological acrobatics is both a nuisance and a puzzle. 
Above all, it implies a total lack of what the Westerners have come 
to call intellectual integrity. And it gives the West an uneasy feel- 
ing, which expresses itself in questions such as these, ““What will the 
Soviets do next?’’, “But can we depend upon the Soviets to keep their 
word?”’, “What kind of political dogma is this, that can be reversed 
overnight, and which must make the editors of The Daily Worker 
simply dizzy with surprise?”’, “‘How can the Kremlin keep on with 
the worship of Lenin, when one can prove from Lenin’s collected 
works, page by page, that he held convictions diametrically opposed 
to what the present day Politburo is saying and doing?” 

Such Western consternation at the Soviet tendency to reverse it- 
self in ideological and tactical matters indicates the ignorance under 
which the West labors vis-a-vis Soviet Real-politik. We do not grasp 
that the only first premise of Soviet ideology is to be defined, as fol- 
lows, “True Soviet orthodoxy is that doctrine which the Central 
leadership at this moment finds best suited to protect the Soviet 
Power and thus to further the cause of the Soviet revolution.” 

Soviet orthodoxy in a world that is breaking at the seams has no 
necessary reference to Karl Marx and even to Nikolai Lenin. That 
formalistic purism was the doctrinaire mistake of a Leon Trotsky 
and other millions of nonconformists, who paid with their very lives 
for their Marxist-Leninist stubbornness in refusing to come to terms 
with the essential character of the Stalinist orthodoxy. 

The frontier of conflict called Stalinist Russia is now seen in a 
clear light: Its all-dominating motivation is the security of the So- 
viet State. Nothing else matters. That which helps to build the 
strength of the Soviet Heartland is the true and the only true pol- 
icy, strategy, and doctrine. 

Surrounded on all sides by declared or potential enemies, the 
Soviet Empire must be closed, hermetically closed. Military and 
economic planning must obey the law of this primary need of the 
Soviet State to stand on the evil day that must come. On that day, 
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Soviet Russia must be strong enough to challenge the world any- 
where and gain its demands by power, just as it gained its demands 
by treacherous nominalism and nihilism at Teheran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. 

Given a necessary number of years, Asia will fall into the Soviet 
realm of power by native Communist support and by Western lack 
of a real alternative. In Europe, the Titos, Gottwalds, Bieruts, 
Dimitrovs, and Paukers may go the way of Bela-Kun. In fact, a 
Budapest report just received by the newsletter, American World 
Intelligence, has this to say about a possible Soviet retreat from East- 
ern Europe: “By the end of April, the able Moscow-trained Minister 
of Communications, Erné Geré, returned to Budapest from a short 
trip to Moscow. He was in a rather gloomy mood. He told his 
associates that the Soviet Union was unable to resist the increasing 
pressure from the West and might have therefore to give up Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. The news spread with amazing 
speed. The Communist Party held some secret meetings and ad- 
vised the old guard that they might be forced to go underground 
once more. A lot of Communist party badges have already disap- 
peared. The people firmly believe that Russia will withdraw from 
Hungary within the next year.” 

This intelligence report from Budapest is of significance only be- 
cause its suggestive contents parallel other recent underground news 
from Bratislava, Warsaw, Vienna, and Belgrade. ‘This seems to be 
it. Eastern Europe is astir with a premonition that Soviet signals 
may change in the near future. We appear to be near the end of 
the first post-war period. ‘The frontier of conflict may move to new 
areas as it was suggested in the brilliant but still unpublished Wede- 
mayer Report. 

II 


Ever since the days of Kerensky and the anti-Bolshevik expedition 
to Murmansk, much of our Western thinking on the Soviet facts has 
been the victim of wistful iffishness: if the Bolsheviks are stopped; if 
the Stalin-Trotsky feud develops into a great civil war within the 
Soviet Union; if the Nazis crush the Soviet power; if the Soviets can 
learn that they have more to gain from the friendship of the West 
than from continuing their obnoxious, unilateral expansion, well, 
then, all kinds of hopeful things might have happened or may hap- 


pen. 
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This wishful day-dreaming has been going on for thirty years in 
a confused West face to face with a Soviet persistence, which springs 
from the deep Soviet faith in the correctness and inevitability of 
their revolutionary cause. Time has come to make crystal clear 
that the monumental reality of Soviet expansion is too deep-rooted 
and too dynamic to be understood or treated as anything less than 
a total question mark to the fundamental character of Western civi- 
lization. 

In this perspective, it is clear that we do not want the Budapest 
suggestion, quoted above, to become the subject of another iffish 
speculation. Signs are multiplying, however, to indicate that the 
Soviet Politburo may be about ready to call a temporary retreat in 
Europe in order to make a great, very promising advance through- 
out Asia from Jerusalem to Batavia, from Kurdistan to Calcutta, 
Bangkok and Hanoi. Only it must be realized that this change of 
immediate frontier does not mean that the Soviets have given up 
their penetration of Europe, North Africa, or South America. 

We are here confronted with the science of Soviet timing. In 
this centennial year of The Communist Manifesto it should be su- 
perfluous to remind ourselves of the fact that to the revolutionist, 
time itself has a meaning which is both existential and eschatologi- 
cal. To the revolutionary agent, time is the difference between life 
and death, between success and failure, between revolutionary ac- 
complishment and counter-revolutionary counter-victory. The rev- 
olutionist is always hic et nunc, here and now, and he is always up 
to something. 

He may be planning the next move, or he may be in the midst 
of tough action. He may be about to grab the opportunity in a 
daring, well-timed gamble; or, he may be preparing to go under- 
ground and wait it out, for years, if need be. He is no fool. He 
is cool-headed in the knowledge which he gains from his revolu- 
tionary faith that history has a dialectic which, in due time, will 
work itself out. He may not see it, but it will come to pass. 

It is in this eschatological awareness of the meaning of time that 
he feels himself superior to a bourgeoisie, which doodles, plays, 
dreams, and bestirs itself in a tragic unconsciousness of the meaning 
of existential time. 

To the revolutionist, time is, so to speak, a sacrament. To most 
Westerners, time is something you never have, because there are so 
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many, many things you must, supposedly, get done. Westerners 
have time to kill; the revolutionist has no time to lose. True 
enough, the Westerner may have a good time of it, while the revo- 
lutionist is under constant strain. But, then, who said that living 
in the cataclysmic upheaval of the twentieth century was supposed 
to be easy, sloppy, and without personal sacrifices? 

If the Soviet revolutionist is an intellectual, he would probably 
go from Toynbee and Spengler back to Hegel’s classic description 
of what he calls “historical men,” or individuals whose genius was 
that of historical timing: ‘““They were thinking men, who had an in- 
sight into the requirements of the time—What was ripe for develop- 
ment. ‘This was the very Truth for their age, for their world; the 
species next in order, so to speak, and which was already formed in 
the womb of time. It was theirs to know this nascent principle; the 
necessary, directly sequent step in progress, which their world was 
to take; to make this their aim, and to expend their energy in pro- 
moting it.” 

Now, in the case of post-war Europe the time seemed ripe for the 
speedy sovietization of the European continent. Protecting the vac- 
uum which the Nazis had left behind in Soviet Russia, the Kremlin 
pressed and pushed the sovietization of Eastern Europe from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic. Conscious of its weakness, Soviet Russia de- 
cided to make maximum use of pan-Slavism to bring about a security 
belt of satellite states all along its European frontier. It also exe- 
cuted a total looting program with vigor and shortsighted cynicism. 
And with the fall of Czechoslovakia, the Soviet domination of post- 
war Eastern Europe seemed secure, right up to Berlin. 

Then, things began to go wrong. Mr. Molotov had overplayed 
his hand. What started as a frank warning in Secretary of State 
Mr. James Byrnes’ Stuttgart speech grew into a cool, courageous Eu- 
ropean resistance movement against further Soviet expansion in 
Europe. 

In Europe as a whole, outside the Soviet sphere of domination, 
the first post-liberation elections had been a prophetic warning that 
the Western European nations would never, never “go communist.” 
It is, in fact, often overlooked that the voters of Europe cast 24.5 mil- 
lion votes for the Christian political parties, Catholic and Protestant. 
Truly, the European voters gave these Christian parties 34.2 percent 
of all votes cast, as compared to 24.2 percent for the Social-democratic 
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parties, 21.1 percent for the Communist party and only 20.5 percent 
for the so-called “old” parties. Thus, Europe came out of the Nazi 
occupation with a radically new political orientation, but the direc- 
tion was not headed towards Soviet Moscow or “soviet democracy,” 
so-called. 

This trend from the 1945-1946 elections has since grown in 
strength and conscious direction. The more undisguised the So- 
viet pressure became on the sovereign rights of the European peo- 
ples to govern themselves, the stronger the Europeans felt about 
their constitutional form of democracy. With the elections in Italy 
and Finland completed, it is safe to predict that just as the Czech 
communist party was about to lose out in the scheduled elections, 
which never came off, there will be a definitive and unmistakable 
rejection of communism in every coming European national elec- 
tion, and especially so in the predominantly Protestant countries. 

In a European situation which has turned so precarious and ex- 
plosive from the Soviet point of view, it is not surprising to witness 
the tenacity with which the Soviets, at this late date, hang on to 
Soviet Germany and Berlin. The Soviet geopoliticians have never 
forgotten Lenin’s maxim, “He who governs Germany dominates 
Europe.” Thus, a Soviet defeat in Berlin means the temporary loss 
of Europe, temporary in the eyes of Soviet dialectical materialism. 

Be that as it may, for the present moment, time is working against 
the Soviets in Europe and particularly in Germany. Spiritual, po- 
litical, and economic forces are at work in the old lands of Christen- 
dom which are too overwhelming for Moscow to attempt to oppose. 
The Europeans have made up their minds. They are not going to 
let themselves be sovietized. 

On the Soviet-Western frontier of conflict in Europe three possi- 
bilities are open. (1) The tension in Berlin may one day become 
too unbearable and throw the cold war into a shooting war. Berlin 
is already explosive enough to become the Serajevo of World War 
III. Inasmuch, however, as such an accident would lead to the com- 
plete annihilation of Soviet power, this prospect is not very likely. 
The Soviet strategists are not likely to commit a fatal blunder. 

(2) In the face of the reawakened and strengthened Europe, the 
Soviet may conceivably decide to stage a strategic retreat from Eu- 
rope as was suggested in the Budapest intelligence report, quoted 
above. It would be a question of Soviet timing whether today the 
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moment might be more opportune for pressing for a Soviet victory 
throughout undeveloped Asia than to continue to bind Soviet power 
in a Europe which has shown unexpected powers of recovery, and 
which is backed by the moral and economic power of the greatest 
military power on earth, the United States. 

(3) Having penetrated the predominantly Catholic countries of 
France and Italy to a degree of which the Politburo alone is fully 
aware, the Soviets are not likely to stage more than a tactical retreat 
in Europe. Their Red Army may leave Europe to regroup on the 
Soviet borders and in strategic keypoints throughout the Near East, 
Central Asia, and the Far East. Such a military move would be 
followed by an intensification of Soviet penetration, intrigue, and 
sabotage in Europe. The most significant part of the frontier of 
conflict would be underground, while Europe would get a breathing- 
spell, which some people might mistakenly call peace. ‘The intense 
disillusionment throughout all of Europe when the Bedell Smith’s 
overture to Moscow turned out to be a hoax revealed how a tired 
Europe would be a dangerously fertile field for a Soviet tactics which 
had the outward form of “peace in our time.” 

On the basis of cumulative evidence we would give as our guess 
that between these three alternatives—an accidental war, a Soviet 
strategic retreat, and a tactical retreat by the Soviets—the last would 
seem to be called for now by the logic of Soviet timing. The recent 
Polish overtures to London, the puzzling Tito incident, the rapidly 
growing Moscow-directed fires throughout Asia, all,seem to add up 
to a change of the main Soviet effort Eastwards and especially to- 
wards China, Indochina, and the Moslem World. In fact, we may 
find that what happened in Berlin in A.D. 1948 is similar in kind, 
but on a vastly more significant scale, to that crucial battle of cen- 
turies ago at Poitiers, A.D. 732. Just as Charles the Hammer put 
an end to the expansion of an alien force into Europe, the resilience 
of Europe and the presence of American power seem about ready to 
repulse the alien force of the Soviet totalitarianism from present day 
Europe. The parallel of the diagram of forces of the East and the 
West may still come to lie to the east of Warsaw, Prague, Vienna, 
and Budapest. 

So much for the realm of force. Without falling into any dan- 
gerous optimism, we have tried to suggest that all the journalistic 
panic reports which have filled our newspapers are not in conformity 
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with the temper of Europe or with the known facts of Soviet power 
versus Europe’s strength. 

However, lest any one fall prey to the self-deceiving hope that a 
tactical Soviet retreat in Europe should mean that the magnetic 
power of the communist gospel has lost its attraction, we rush to re- 
mind ourselves of the fact that there is still Asia, Africa, and South 
America. 

In fact, it is not too dangerous to predict that the next months and 
years the politically alert part of our population may become as wor- 
ried about Asia falling under the Soviet spell as we were ever anxious 
about whether a war-ravaged Europe would fall prey to Soviet domi- 
nation. India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma, Indo-China, and China 
are all much less prepared than Germany, Yugoslavia, Italy, or Nor- 
way to stand up and reject the siren songs of a revolutionary power, 
that promises protection, progress and peace for the peoples om are 
just arising from centuries of colonial exploitation. 

To put it bluntly: European nations had the inspiration of cen- 
turies of Christian culture to draw from, when they instinctively rose 
to confess to themselves and to Soviet Moscow that their national 
independence, human liberties, political self-government, and phi- 
losophy of social equality would be defended against any attacker. 

The awakening peoples of Asia have no such tradition of freedom. 
How can they, then, be expected to choose between a democracy 
which they do not know and a rule of native commissars, who prom- 
ise them all the rights and the opportunities which European colo- 
nial powers have made them long for over many a dark and poverty- 
stricken century? 

To those of us who read intelligence reports from the capitals of 
turbulent, self-conscious Asia, the specter of a future Red Asia seems 
terrifyingly close and real. Incidentally, the present somnambulant 
policies of our State Department in Asia are little more than out- 
dated and unrealistic monstrosities. They are conceived in secrecy 
and executed with rank stupidity. 

To those of us who have the cherished opportunity to discuss 
Asia’s future with alert and well-informed Christian missionaries, 
there comes a sense of Biblical urgency and a sense of Divine Judg- 
ment, as we see the greatest and possibly the richest of continents 
headed either for Soviet atheism or for a belated Christian renais- 
sance. Only the divine miracle of a deep-going revival in the old 
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Christendom can prevent, it seems, the development of Asia into the 
USSA or the United Socialist Soviets of Asia. The third alternative 
would be the immoral and impossible one which the Dutch and the 
French are vainly trying to achieve, namely, to re-establish and to 
prolong Colonial imperialism in an Asia that has learned the re- 
vealing lesson called the Fall of Singapore. History does not travel 


on a return ticket. 
III 


This paper has purposely been prepared as a message to an Insti- 
tute of Theology. It has stayed away from the nominalistic and aca- 
demic discussions on whether Soviet Russia is Marxist, socialist, or a 
super-capitalistic exploitation of the Russian masses by a group that 
calls itself the Soviet State. We have found no occasion to enter 
into the debate between a Mr. Marshall and a Mr. Henry Wallace or 
between the Red Dean of Canterbury and Pius XII. All such de- 
bates are really secondary, inasmuch as they are conflicting opinions 
on how to interpret the Soviet system and how to cope with it on a 
pragmatic or military basis. 

As Protestant theologians, we are intensely and personally inter- 
ested in the future of the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
throughout all the world. We frankly confess that the continued 
power and the continued wealth of the Church do not interest us 
or disturb us. In an era of fundamental decision, we have come 
to see that for too long Christianity has been chained in the suffo- 
cating prison of materialism and churchianity. 

It was Dr. Paul Hutchinson who recently cried to us, in The Chris- 
tian Century: “Where are the churches which give the impression 
of living with awareness that they have no more than a few years, 
perhaps only a few months, left in which to press on a doomed soci- 
ety their offer of salvation? I am not sure what the significance is, 
if any, but I must acknowledge that I get a much more sobering im- 
pression of the lost state of man and the doom which threatens his 
institutions from the pages of The New Yorker than I do from most 
of my church contacts. I'd like to see churches and church organi- 
zations spend less time celebrating the fact that they have been going 
for a hundred or two hundred or five hundred years, and more on 
the prospect that they have only ten or twenty or fifty to go. . . .” 

In an earlier connection we called attention to the fact that the 
communist believers were dominated by an existential awareness of 
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the urgency of time itself. Also, how it was that this keen sense of 
time gave them an almost uncanny intuition of correct timing. 

By contrast, let us admit that the Biblical consciousness of the 
sacramental character of time itself has all but disappeared from 
twentieth century churchianity. There is little or no sense of 
urgency left in our congregations. They would never understand 
the sacred restlessness of an Apostle Paul and the eminent use he 
made of time, God's time. 

In the human sphere, many a conscientious medical practitioner 
knows the urgency of time, as he works on the frontier of life and 
death. In rich evangelical missionary times Christian men and 
women have experienced a similar but even more personal experi- 
ence of the urgency of sacramental time. They had a message to 
bring. They had a great story to tell. They looked upon their 
fellow men as candidates for life eternal. In brief, they were pos- 
sessed of what German theologians with a happy terminology have 
called Sendungsbewusstsein, or, the consciousness of being ambassa- 
dors. 

To the Biblical theologian, the frontier of conflict between Soviet 
Russia and the Kingdom of God is but another, but intensely criti- 
cal, sector of the perennial conflict between the spirit of this world 
and the Spirit of God. It is a sign of the times that the world-wide 
challenge of the Christian Gospel today, for the first time in history, 
is challenged by a competing Gospel, which also has global aspira- 
tions. In Changsha and in Oslo, in Assam and in Johannesburg, in 
Marseille and in Bogota, in New York and in Jerusalem, the Chris- 
tian Gospel and the Communist gospel compete for the hearts of 
men. Rightly understood, that is the glory of our era. 

In such a true perspective, the Roman Catholic approach is piti- 
fully outdated and inadequate. It was the fast-moving Monsignor 
Fulton J. Sheen who recently was drowned in a storm of Protestant 
protests when he told an Australian audience that there today were 
but two power centers left in the world: Moscow and Rome. It did 
not help matters a bit when the Monsignor, later on, explained that 
he had been talking of spiritual power centers. The Australians 
are apparently not quite as impressed by the highly over-advertised 
power of the Vatican as they ought to be. 

In fact, in a Protestant Institute of Theology we must have the 
right to ask the brilliant Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen the sixty-four 
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dollar questions of our day: How is it that it was the Catholic feudal- 
ism throughout Eastern Europe which fell to the Soviets? How is 
it that the predominantly Catholic countries France and Italy proved 
most dangerously ripe for communist penetration? How is it that 
the Catholic South and Central America and not the Protestant 
North America are the most fertile fields for Soviet agitation? 

In fact, when one knows the unwarranted influence of the Roman 
hierarchy and its Georgetown University upon our foreign policy, 
it must have been a shock to the White House to have received the 
recent report on post-election Italy written by the Italian-American 
Trade Union Committee of the C. I. O. saying, “The land [in Italy] 
must be given to the peasants. All the great estates, those of wealthy 
individuals, those of powerful institutions, must be swiftly broken 
up. Such compensation as may be just and as the nation can afford 
should be paid in due time.” 

It is, indeed, a divine blessing that Protestantism can never be ac- 
cused of being opposed to the evil Soviet tyranny for the sake of real 
estate and feudal leanings. From an ecclesiastical point of view, the 
conflict between Moscow and Rome may be revealing and significant 
indeed, and yet, from a Christian spiritual view, the poles of contrast 
remain: Calvary and Moscow. And as Protestants, we can only tell 
our brethren in the Roman minority group both that we appreciate 
the keen theological works of their spiritual men, and that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church would mean immeasurably more to a lost hu- 
manity if she became more apostolic and less medieval. 

We have spoken with evangelical frankness only because we are 
prepared to confess that the Protestant Church, in a terrifying de- 
gree, has become salt-less, materialistic, and trivial. 

Thus, the great day in many a congregation’s life is the real estate 
occasion, when they burn the mortgage, instead of the day when they 
send out missionaries into pagan America or heathen darkness. 
Thus, the great drive is for a new and more splendid stone edifice, 
when the apostolic era would rejoice in the progress of the spiritual 
temple called the corpus Christi. Thus, we hear much about great 
organizers and excellent social mixers and are no more surprised at 
the fact that these are the neo-pagan standards for what used to be 
called the pastor, the preacher, the shepherd. 

The bane of present day Protestantism is the pagan materialism 
which has permeated the way we think and the manner in which 
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we conduct our lives. When a spiritual revival again descends upon 
the Church, it will be a very costly one. Old-time revivals were 
characterized by hilarious emotionalism. This day, emotions will 
not be enough. ‘True, there is an unspeakable joy that belongs to 
the Christian faith, just as there is a peace that surpasses all under- 
standing. Our hymnaries are the living monuments of how the old 
Christian generations sang of both. The hymnology of the twenti- 
eth century is a revealing indictment of the poverty of our own 
Christian era. We know but faintly anything akin to Christian pas- 
sion. We have no songs to sing. 

And yet when the spiritual revival comes to our era, it will not 
be by any religious boogie-woogie that the Church is going to im- 
press the world. The Soviet cynic and the Western pagan are in 
irreligious agreement on that point: they will demand that Christian 
believers surprise the world by their new way of practical living— 
their freedom from materialism and greed, from security panic and 
the things of the world; their new-won consciousness of the all- 
overshadowing reality of God; their spiritual compassion and will- 
ingness to go another mile; their kindness and inner balance, re- 
flecting that faith which has conquered the world. 


IV 


This paper shall conclude on a note of hope. Biblical realism 
is already moving into the chaos of our civilization and into the 
paganism of our Churches. The crisis has reached our Churches. 
It will not do to drift any longer. On the frontier of conflict, face 
to face with yet another tyrannical world power, many are those 
Christian believers, in all lands, who have begun to realize that the 
Soviet power is more than a question of force. Confessing their 
personal guilt and repenting their sinful waste of precious time lost, 
they are stirred by the humiliating and uplifting assurance that there 
is still time. Time for prayer, time for preaching, time for sancti- 
fied living. 

In this perspective, time has also come for a courageous Protestant 
testimony to the hesitant policy-makers of our American world pol- 
icy. Anyone who has followed closely the incredible mistakes of 
our foreign policy over the last critical five years must realize how 
tragically void our words and actions in world affairs have been of 
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any spiritual or moral significance. True enough, there has been a 
verbalistic reference, now and then, to high ideals and even to God 
—whereupon, we have proceeded to act as though our masters in 
diplomacy were Messrs. Metternich and Machiavelli. 

Catholic and Zionist pressure groups, international cartellists and 
self-appointed geopoliticians have all had the ear of official Wash- 
ington, D.C. However, since such groups think in terms of force 
or economic materialism, our post-war American world policy has 
become devoid of any spiritual guidance. 

To put it bluntly, the prophetic voice of America’s Protestantism 
has not been heard, either in official Washington or abroad. ‘The 
tragic result is that American influence in world affairs has sunk un- 
til it has become a question of dollar contributions and of military 
power alone. 

The Protestant theology of sin is realistic enough to realize that 
in a world that lies in the evil one, force is necessary to stop aggres- 
sion. If the degree of human dignity, which humanity has won 
over long and blood-soaked centuries, is to survive, it must be pro- 
tected by adequate police force. The Moscow tyrants must be put 
on notice that what still may be called Christendom is ready and 
morally prepared rather to die than to let the Devil take over a 
world that he lost on Calvary. 

Further, the Protestant ethic of mercy demands that a nation that 
still calls itself a Christian nation must be prepared to assist other 
peoples in their effort to rebuild their broken spirits and their 
broken economies. 

However, a prophetic Protestantism has a message to bring that 
goes much further and much deeper than world relief or world 
police power. ‘The Christian Gospel raises a standard of the spirit; 
it challenges human policy-makers by reminding them that there is, 
in history, a supreme reality called the Will of God. 

In practical politics, this means that there are first principles which 
must not be betrayed by actions, that belie the sweet, nominalistic 
words of treaties or speech-making. 

To speak with Biblical frankness, it is high time that American 
Protestantism, with the fearlessness of a John Knox, tell the makers 
and executors of our American world policies spiritual and moral 
truths, such as the following. 

1. It is sinful, undemocratic, and dangerous for the White House 
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and the State Department to continue to operate a secret diplomacy 
which, again and again and again, withholds from the American peo- 
ple and their Congress what really goes on behind the screen of so- 
called diplomatic secrecy. By contrast, the United States, a healthy 
and mighty democracy, must dare to live and operate in an atmos- 
phere of moral honesty, anywhere and everywhere, in the world of 
today and tomorrow. 

2. From a spiritual and moral point of view, our American per- 
formance, so far, in the United Nations has been both humiliating 
and disturbing. Our hapless representatives have obviously suf- 
fered from directives which were as lacking in spiritual courage as 
they were filled with diplomatic hesitancy and moral duplicity. 
The prophetic voice of American Protestantism must now warn our 
people that God made the United States mighty in this era of global 
disturbance in order that this nation might speak clearly and act 
courageously on behalf of human dignity and human liberty. 

3. The United States, purging itself of secrecy and arming itself 
with the true principles which alone can unite this nation and in- 
spire other freedom loving nations, must grasp the meaning of his- 
torical timing. ‘The time has come when we must stop taking our 
cue from the Soviets by trying to guess at what Moscow is about to 
do next. Such a panicky attitude on our part can only keep us psy- 
chologically uncertain and diplomatically frustrated. The time has 
come for American world policy to become inspired by the spiritual 
heritage of our own deepest convictions as a free nation. In brief, 
Abraham Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson must be made to walk 
again, this time by American action on a global scale. 

4. Above all, American Protestantism must prophetically demand 
that our policy on Asia and in Asia begin to reflect the living and 
creative ideas which our missionaries and our universities, for so 
long, have preached and taught to an awakening Asia. 

As convinced Protestants, we believe that Christianity has a vital 
message to our own nation as to the right and victorious answer to 
the Soviet expansion. As citizens of the mightiest democracy of all 
time, it is our Christian duty to proclaim to our own people and to 
the world that the hour is at hand when the world is ripe for free- 
dom, independence, and social justice, on a scale never visualized by 
any earlier generation. 

However, lest we lose ourselves in romantic idealism or in the twi- 
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light of a moral rearmament, we conclude this paper by reminding 
ourselves of the fact that the Church of Christ is itself the battlefield 
where this world struggle may be lost. Sanctified in truth, saved 
from self, inspired by the spirit of God’s redeeming love, that is the 
kind of Christian believers this era calls for. 

To strengthen the spiritual communion of missionary Christians 
in all walks of life, maximum care should be used to attempt to let 
each and all of us know what great things of God are happening 
throughout the world. We need a Christian Intelligence Service, 
a continuous and encouraging report on a global scale of the present 
day acts of the apostles. For too long already, the Devil has kept 
us dispersed in melancholy loneliness. The Christian spiritual 
forces have lost the sense of being an army, as they have got lost 
over the hills in small detachments or lost platoons. We do not 
need a World Protestant Church as some externalists and caesaro- 
papists vainly dream of. Who wants a Protestant Pope! The spir- 
itual future of Christendom still depends upon how vitally alive 
the local congregations can become. The communists have their 
cells. The Christians have the communion of saints, those men 
and women to whom God is a reality. 


Above all, Christianity is a spiritual fire of redeemed and redeem- 
ing love. The flame of God lives on. And, once again, it shall 
come to pass that even we shall experience the mysterious victory 
which fulfills the prophecy, “Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 





THE GATES OF NEW LIFE 


By Gerorce E. SwEeazey 


curred the most remarkable evangelistic programs which the 

Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., has seen for more than a gen- 
eration. ‘They were not planned as a major effort; they were only 
incidental to a series of minister’s training schools. After each day’s 
classes were over, ministers from out of town were paired with local 
laymen to do evangelistic calling. This had been thought of only as 
a sample of the real work that is to be done. But in twenty-two cen- 
ters more than 11,000 people were brought into the membership of 
the Presbyterian Churches, the greater part of them on profession 
of faith. 

If some new Billy Sunday or Dwight L. Moody were to hold meet- 
ings in Omaha which, during the first three nights, were to bring 
more than a thousand people into the Presbyterian Churches of that 
city, it would be exciting news. Nothing like that has happened in 
our Church for many years. It would be joyfully declared that the 
great days of evangelism had returned. Yet the fact is that during 
the first three nights of calling in Omaha, 1,087 decisions for the 
Christian faith and Church membership were secured, most of them 
first decisions. Final reports from there and from the other cities 
showed that almost without exception the decisions are actually fol- 
lowed by joining the Church. Moreover, this was not simply the 
gathering of those who would eventually have come without it. 
Many were won with whom the Churches had repeatedly tried and 
failed. There seems to be some reason for believing that the great 
days of evangelism are actually here. 

Evangelistic calling, while it is the feature of the New Life Move- 
ment, which lends itself most readily to dramatic and statistical re- 
port, is not the whole of the Movement, or even its major part. 
Just as important is the emphasis the Movement is placing on the 
neglected second half of evangelism—what is to be done for people 
after they join the Church to help them to become not only Pres- 
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byterians but Christians. The renewal of the spiritual life of the 
Church and of its vision, and the rousing in every Church group of 
the desire to reach those outside the present Church membership, 
are as large in the Movement as the visitation program, essential 
though that is. 


I. THE DEsIGN 


What is the New Life Movement? ‘To answer that one must look 
beyond the Presbyterian Church, for ‘New Life” is simply one de- 
nomination’s name for something deep which is stirring among 
Christians around the world. With no knowledge of common plan- 
ning, widely separated Church bodies have launched programs which 
are surprisingly similar. Within a month of the commencing of the 
New Life Movement, the United Church in Japan and the Church 
of Scotland entered into movements which match it not only in pur- 
pose but in many of the plans. The editorial report from Mexico, 
in the January number of THEoLocy Topay, said, “Evangelical ar- 
dor waxes throughout the Republic and glows southward over the 
whole Latin American continent. From the Rio Grande across the 
equator to the Magellan Straits, there is a throb of spiritual rebirth.” 
The Church of England has broken all precedent with its evangelis- 
tic program called “Towards the Conversion of England.” 

What is this that is happening throughout Christendom? Pro- 
fessor Kenneth Scott Latourette sees Christian history in terms of 
alternating cycles of recession and advance. He sets 1914 as mark- 
ing the close of the last period of advance. Some believe that what 
is happening now is the beginning of the next great wave of Chris- 
tian progress. 

Some have explained it as a response to the emergencies of these 
times. If it be true that there are no atheists in fox holes, techniques 
of destruction which have made a potential fox hole of every city in 
America could be expected to produce a good deal of fox hole re- 
ligion. A better way of putting it may be that in a time of danger 
and uncertainty a materialistic generation has begun to do some seri- 
ous thinking, and when people look for reality they are likely to 
find God. 

Those who scorned the theology of the creeds are beginning to 
learn it from the headlines in their newspapers. The hopelessness 
of man’s estate without God and the perversity of unregenerated hu- 
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man nature have been demonstrated vividly enough to start Church 
people to looking outside and outsiders to looking in. Economists 
have been retelling the old Eden story of a world richly stocked for 
man’s enjoyment, and of man by his folly perpetually turning Para- 
dise into a hell. As it was seen in Germany, what a once great 
Christian nation could become when led by an unchristian philoso- 
phy the thought has struck people that there, but-for the grace of 
God, goes America in one more generation. 

It may be that Christians around the world have been roused by 
the knowledge of being threatened by anti-Christian movements. 
They have realized that they must match the hard driving evangel- 
ism of modern paganism with an evangelism equally intense or they 
will be driven backwards across the world. 

It may be presumptuous to inquire too closely of the reason when 
the tides of the spirit seem to be rising in the Church. The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and when hearts begin to respond to the 
Holy Spirit there is a mystery that is always beyond our explaining. 

There are certain similarities in these movements in the Church 
bodies in America and overseas. (a) All of them find their core in 
the determination of Church people to share their faith with the 
great secular communities by which they are surrounded. (b) The 
place of the laity in this is being markedly emphasized. In some of 
the Churches on the continent of Europe the leadership of the laity 
in the evangelistic programs is especially conspicuous. (c) Most of 
the movements are accompanied by a searching reappraisal of the 
Church life, with everything from the forms of worship to the struc- 
ture of the boards coming under critical review. (d) In many of the 
movements there is an interesting new combination of evangelistic 
intensity with social consciousness, so that social enthusiasts are dis- 
covered to be keen for evangelism and the ardently evangelistic are 
showing a social concern. (e) The movements have all emphasized 
the great simplicities of the Gospel and their immediate experience 
in daily living. Unlike some revivals in the past, there has been 
little attention to the more refined areas either of mysticism or of 
theology. In England and Scotland and Canada and this country 
there has been a determined attempt to state “‘the Christian mes- 
sage” in a form that will be plain and arresting for modern hearers. 
The emphasis on spirituality has been in terms of a simple daily 
experience of God through Jesus Christ. ‘This may turn out to be 
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over-simplifying, with a loss of the sense of sublimity. It may re- 
flect an over-eagerness to be practical. Or it may provide a useful 
first step into Christian understanding, not only for those outside 
but for many in the Church. 

The beginnings of the New Life Movement in the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A., must be traced over a period of years. ‘They con- 
siderably antedate the War, though the War undoubtedly intensi- 
fied the consciousness of the need. Overtures on evangelism arrived 
in increasing volume. A number of General Assemblies were 
thrown off schedule (an unthinkable thing!) by insistence from the 
floor that there be a more adequate response to the unmet spiritual 
needs around us. A healthy Church, which had recovered from its 
troubles of a former decade, was conscious of strength inadequately 
used. It was uneasy over annual reports of its poor evangelistic 
record. There was a sense of frustration, with a real longing to 
share the faith with those outside the Church and little idea just 
how to begin. It was embarrassing to believe in evangelism in 
general without believing in any form of evangelism in particular. 
Against the spectacle of the earth’s tragedy and the pitiful incom- 
pleteness of many lives there was a deep yearning to help men to 
know the salvation that is in Christ Jesus. It was out of this that 
there arose first the desire and then the call and then the plan and 
then the launching of the New Life Movement. 


II. DeEscripTIONs 


In order to supply adjectives to describe how great was the inten- 
tion, and in order to give the incentive of dimensions to the task, 
goals were attached. These are: The winning of 1,000,000 people, 
the training of 100,000 church members for evangelism and the 
starting of 300 new Churches or Church schools. In order to en- 
courage a remedy for our scandalously poor practices in transferring 
the memberships of those who move, those who join a Church by 
letter are to be counted toward the goal, though it is already clear 
that by far the larger number of those won will come on profession 
of faith. The goal of 1,000,000 has seemed impossibly high to 
many. It will require more than doubling the usual rate of recep- 
tion, not just for one year of making up for past omissions, but for 
three years together. 
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As against a program for general Church advance, the strategy of 
concentrating on a single objective was chosen. The single purpose 
of the New Life Movement is to bring people to a living faith in 
Jesus Christ which will be expressed by their becoming members of 
his Church. But facing that purpose made the Church so conscious 
of its inadequacy that its spiritual deepening and practical improve- 
ment at once became related purposes. The strategy is like that of 
an army which, rather than trying to advance by even pressure all 
along the line, concentrates at a single point of attack. But, having 
broken through there, the whole army moves forward. ‘The quick- 
ening of the Church in a great evangelistic endeavor will undoubt- 
edly bring young people into Church vocations, raise the level of 
giving, make the Church more socially effective. ‘To add these to 
the primary goal would be to waste the force through diffusion. 
But it is clear that such related benefits are certain to attend the 
Movement’s success. 

The Movement is to run from January 1, 1948, to January 1, 1950. 
Here again the strategy is that of concentration. Most ministers as 
they look back recognize that at different periods they have special- 
ized on building different parts of their local Church program. A 
denomination does that. In the New Life Movement the Church 
is concentrating for three years in order to have something forever. 
The knowledge that after 1950 evangelism will not have the same 
claim on the major attention of the Church makes the Movement a 
matter of pressing urgency. 


III. ORGANIZATION 


We do well to worry when a spiritual purpose becomes organized 
and enters the realm of committee meetings and methods and pro- 
motional procedures; for that is the point at which the vision is so 
readily lost in the mechanics. But that is also the point at which 
the force of the purpose is tested. If it is genuine it will dominate 
the necessary mechanics. If it is superficial, the mechanics will dom- 
inate it. The Wesleyan revival received its name and its hold upon 
the people from its concern with methods. Ezekiel found God in a 
spectacle of wheels, and wheels inside of wheels; and so may we if, 
like Ezekiel, we do not fail to see the eyes and the living spirit within 
the wheels. 
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We are tempted to be aggrieved by the over-organization of mod- 
ern ecclesiastical life, and to long for the simplicity of the early 
Church. But we can remember that the Apostle Paul undertook 
his itineration as a project, implemented by a home-base committee, 
after some debate over organizational procedure. A junior member 
of his secretarial council documented the findings in a detailed re- 
port, and the Apostle budgeted his time for the production of pro- 
motional literature. This included interstaff memoranda to his 
field associates, challenging them to activate their objectives, and 
specifically advising them to visualize their processes programmati- 
cally. And the resultant was (in spite of this awful vocabulary!) 
that he was equipped to do a job, not only in the spiritual life of the 
individual, but also in the area of group relationships. 

From the first the New Life Movement had to meet the dislike 
many pastors have for any sort of suggestions for their ministry which 
are proposed from outside. In part this dislike comes from a healthy 
suspicion that sure-fire programs may have their source more in of- 
ficial activism than in prophetic vision. But to submit to that feel- 
ing would be to admit that nothing worth doing can be done beyond 
the parish level. Its prevalence has produced an unhealthy spastic- 
ity which seriously cripples our Church body. 

Against this feeling the New Life Movement has had two advan- 
tages. Its purpose is not to get something from the local Churches 
but to give them something. It presents no duties which the pastors 
did not have before, but it offers a new force and new methods and 
the sense of common effort in caring for the old tasks. In the sec- 
ond place, it allows for a large amount of local initiative. Its proce- 
dures have not been master-minded but have grown out of the ex- 
perience of the Church. In the first two months, with the intention 
clear but much of the program still unsettled, spokesmen from every 
synod and presbytery were assembled in five area conferences to 
make the crucial decisions. This counting on the guidance of the 
Church has meant that some of the plans have developed slowly. It 
has had to meet the objectors who say, “We are used to being told 
what to do. It is the only way Presbyterians can operate.” It has 
meant that in any year it is not certain just what the next year’s 
methods are to be. But it has at least avoided the mistakes which 
are inevitable in a ready-made plan. 
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In a Church as scattered as is the Presbyterian, U. S. A., when any 
great thing is to be done there must necessarily be a large amount of 
inspiring and persuading and instructing, i.e., promotion. Since 
promotion depends on repetition, all who are not devoted to the 
cause are likely to weary of it. A mass movement has power, but 
mass means inertia, and Presbyterians are not notably fast moving 
or fast burning. It took three years for the Restoration program to 
bring before the rank and file of the Church a duty which could be 
performed in thirty seconds. The New Life Movement, which is 
asking the Church members for what will require hours of time and 
inward change, will need all its three years for perceptible results. 
Americans are said to be incurably fad-minded, and there have been 
warnings that the Church will tire of the New Life program before 
its course isrun. ‘To admit that is to concede that the Church is too 
frivolous to be capable of any sustained common effort. Those for 
whom ‘New Life” has been only the slogan for introducing a few 
passing enthusiasms will rapidly weary of it. But those who have 
gone completely into it are not bothered by waning interest or lack 
of variety, but by the impossibility of doing all they have set before 
them in the three years. 

There are some of the paraphernalia of a campaign. There is 
an emblem, the proffered heart of Calvin’s seal, with the addition 
of the flame of the Spirit, a traditional alteration in Reformed 
Churches. There is a text, “If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature,” and a motto, “New Lives for the New Age.” These are 
not mere embellishments; they keep the intention clearly before 
the Church. Is the Movement a campaign? It is in the sense that 
it has set a definite accomplishment for a definite time. It is not, 
in the sense that a campaign is something that is done for a time 
and forgotten forever. The final test of the New Life Movement 
will be in what is still going on a decade after its official closing date. 

There is a large, though not rigid, organization. Every synod, 
except one which is isolated, has appointed a New Life committee, 
as have all save one of the normally operating presbyteries. Many 
of these committees are giving spirited and intelligent help to the 
Churches, and rallying the slow acting. Some have not yet been of 
much use. A good proportion of the Churches have New Life com- 
mittees which, under the sessions, are centers of revival and of direct 
action in the churches. 
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IV. THe Work 


There is a long list of things to be done in the Churches. This 
includes the review and re-planning of the Church activities, start- 
ing prayer groups and study groups which may have a wide variety 
of forms, all the ways of locating and listing prospective members, 
training members to present the Christian appeal in conversation, 
evangelistic calling, every member visitation, all that is involved in 
making an evangelistic arm of every Church organization, pulpit 
evangelism in the regular services and by special arrangements, im- 
proving the evangelistic ability of the Church school, rewinning the 
negligent, increasing Church attendance, the relocation of moved 
members, various forms of Church advertising, neighborhood sur- 
veys, caring for pastorless Churches, starting Church schools or 
services outside the Church building, and all the activities necessary 
for the better receiving, training, and holding of new members. 

The New Life Movement is a living thing, too full of spontaneous 
vitality to be confined in any rigid program. It has turned out to 
be a complex of highly vigorous local movements, with the Churches 
and presbyteries showing great originality in what they do. Using 
the term New Life as a catch phrase to cover all sorts of unrelated 
projects can lose the Movement. When it is everything, it is noth- 
ing. Churches have reported as “New Life’’ activities the digging 
of a basement and the addition of a harp stop to the organ. But 
within the strictest definition of the program there is still room for 
endless ingenuity. 

The psychological order in which things should be done is not al- 
ways the logical order. It is logical to get spiritually fit before com- 
mencing a task. But in practice it is often the experience of going 
out to win others which makes prayer a necessity and brings a lively 
consciousness of the Divine Presence. It is logical to revive the 
Church before appealing to those outside. But psychologically it 
may be better to use visitors for calling on non-members before turn- 
ing them to the more difficult task of reviving the enthusiasm and 
loyalty of the backsliders. 


V. EVANGELISTIC VISITING 


Visitation evangelism, while only a part of the whole New Life 
Movement, is likely to provide the spark which kindles the rest of 
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it. It brings the thrill of great accomplishment, the experience of 
talking about one’s faith, a dependence on prayer, a facing of stark 
realities in human lives. This can bring a new religious awareness 
throughout a Church. 

Since this is true, we must examine the visitation idea carefully. 
What does it accomplish? Are those who are won really converted? 
Or is this just a new device for getting names onto the church roll? 

The method has dangers as, indeed, has every other form of evan- 
gelism. It can be deeply spiritual or it can be entirely superficial; 
and which it is depends on the Church and the minister using it. 
The New Life Movement is taking particular pains to surround it 
with safeguards. In the first place it is insisted that only trained 
callers be used, and that the basis of their training be the instruc- 
tion to make their calls “Christ centered’”’ and not “church cen- 
tered.” In the second place the Movement is laying unprecedented 
stress on what is to be done after a decision is secured. Better ways 
of helping new Church members to come into the fullness of the life 
in Christ are as large a part of the Movement as are the better ways 
of bringing them into the Church. So far, the Movement has pro- 
duced a good deal more written help for this second stage of evan- 
gelism than for the first stage. Conservation has been given a large 
part of the time in the training conferences. 

“Visitation Evangelism,” while the name may be novel to many, 
is well established in the traditions of the Church. The early 
Church relied upon it (Acts 5: 42 and 20: 20). Jesus trained his 
disciples for it and sent them out (Luke 10: 1-20). What he said 
in private evangelism (e.g., to Nicodemus, Zacchaeus, the Samaritan 
woman) is the source of much of our record of his Gospel. Through- 
out Christian history the personal conversation of believers has been 
a chief method for propagating the faith. Visitation evangelism, as 
a growing movement in American religious life, has had its methods 
refined during the last quarter of a century. 

It has some natural advantages. One of these is that it does not 
work well except on a religious basis. As a “join the church” pro- 
gram it is not very successful. When the message of the visitors is, 
“We have a wonderful minister and the best choir in town and you 
ought to line up with the right sort of people,” the results are dis- 
appointing. A widely quoted editorial in Fortune magazine a few 
years ago told the Churches that if what they had to offer was one 
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more organization, most preoccupied Americans were not interested. 
But, the author said, if the Churches can really put people in touch 
with something above themselves, can bring an authentic voice from 
outside, Americans by the millions will listen and follow. The ac- 
curacy of that opinion has been many times demonstrated in the suc- 
cess and failure of evangelistic calling. 

Visiting takes the Church to the people. We worry about the 
great secular masses around us, the sheep without a shepherd who 
are missing what Christ has for them. A survey of junior high 
school children in a heavily Churched area in Pennsylvania revealed 
that 52 per cent did not know in what part of the Bible the story of 
Jesus’ life is found, and 40 per cent knew almost nothing about him. 
Most people will not make their first discovery of what we long for 
them to know within Church walls. The unchurched no longer 
flock to a revival meeting because it is the most exciting thing in 
town. The radio and moving pictures have ended that. The 
Church must take its message to those it hopes to reach. 

Visiting evangelism mobilizes for the Church’s great task what has 
been called the greatest untapped power of Protestantism—the power 
of its laity. There is no other way to reach America today. The 
ministers by themselves cannot respond to more than a fraction of 
the wide open opportunities for evangelism which are presented to 
their Churches. 

Laymen have advantages in evangelism. When a layman tells 
another layman what he finds in Christ and the Church, there is a 
force of witness in it which the minister cannot match. A call by 
two laymen is more obviously free from self-interest than is that of 
a minister who may be assumed to be out to build up his Church. 
Whether he should be or not, a minister is under handicaps in tell- 
ing of the blessings of Church services which are under his direction. 
Evangelistic calling must always have a large place in any ministry. 
But it has been repeatedly demonstrated that laymen secure a larger 
percentage of decisions than do ministers. 


VI. CONVERSION 


But what about these decisions that laymen get? When two lay- 
men go into a home and in a conversation secure from people a 
decision to become professed followers of Jesus Christ, have those 
people been converted? ‘To believe that it is possible requires be- 
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lief in a direct working of God. Such an effect is obviously greater 
than the causes. But that such things do happen is the discovery 
which brings a highly charged atmosphere of amazement and awe 
into many visitation programs. One may expect to see laymen who 
have gone out skeptically, letting it be known that they are not cut 
out to do this sort of thing, come back joyfully declaring that it has 
been the greatest experience of their lives. Things which happen 
in some of these calls are as unexplainably miraculous as anything 
which comes into our matter-of-fact existences. One caller said that 
he had expected to have to talk people into being Christians, but he 
found that God had been talking to them for years, and all he had 
to do was raise the issue. ‘The callers discover that the instruction 
to go out only after prayer, and to work always in the attitude of 
prayer, is the most important ‘‘technique”’ they are given. 

Expressions of deep feeling and tears of joy are not infrequently 
reported by the callers. The prayer which is intended to close calls 
in which a decision has been made often brings a glowing sense of 
the nearness of God. Still, decisions made in a home may not al- 
ways have the emotional intensity which often accompanies those 
signified by going forward in a public meeting. Are they therefore 
less searching? So far no respectable comparison of the long range 
results of the two methods has been made. Leaders in other denom- 
inations declare that lay visiting has been proved to produce more 
lasting results than other forms of evangelism. But the nature of 
the proof is never quite clear. Some of our ministers have reported 
that those won during New Life visitations are the most enthusiastic 
and devoted section of their membership. But it is still too soon to 
count that as settled. ‘There is reason to believe on a priori grounds 
that its directness may compensate for what face-to-face evangelism 
loses in emotion. It has the advantage of presenting the claims of 
Christ in terms of the thinking and the needs of the person ap- 
proached, and in the surroundings of the daily life. 

If conversion means the reorienting of a life, there is evidence 
that this actually can come in a conversation with two earnest Chris- 
tian laymen. A new turning toward Christ with an eagerness to fol- 
low him is the decision which is sought. That by itself is far from 
being all that is necessary. But that by itself is tremendously worth 
while and significant. It may be “das oberste Prinzip” upon which 
Immanuel Kant said that every life is built, like a pyramid resting on 
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its apex. The responsibility for making it that, is thrown upon the 
life and practices of the Church, and there is just where all other 
forms of evangelism throw it. 

To read some of the sermons which in the past brought great mul- 
titudes into the Church is to discover very little Christian teaching. 
They were designed simply to make people dissatisfied with what 
they were and convinced that they could find what they needed in 
Jesus Christ. But they were the first step into the Kingdom for 
many a life. A Session would indeed be naive if it believed that 
most of the adults it has received by professions of faith understood 
what it means to follow Christ. It may not be enough to say that 
those who are brought into the Church by lay calling start on as high 
a spiritual level as did most of the present membership—but it is 
true. 

The New Life Movement is not content to leave it at that. In 
its manuals and conferences it is making the Church conscious as 
never before of the inadequacy of its ways of receiving and training 
and holding those who join the Church. It is calling on every con- 
gregation to appraise and improve its practices in this. It is warn- 
ing of the danger of partial conversion. It is insisting that the deci- 
sion secured by visitation must be followed by the minister’s counsel 
on what it means to be a Christian. Beyond that the Movement is 
proposing a wide variety of specific ways of instructing new members 
and enlisting them for Christian living. It is producing literature 
to help new members understand the spiritual, social, financial, and 
domestic implications of their faith. 

The theory of most American Protestant Churches has been that 
if people sincerely wish to become Christians they will do so more 
readily within the Church than if they are kept waiting outside the 
door. Precedent for this has been found in the Great Commission, 
which puts baptism before “teaching them to observe all things.” 
Whether or not this is making too much of word order, the New 
Life Movement is trying to make it very emphatic that the “teaching 
them to observe” is still an essential part of evangelism and, either 
before or after joining the Church, it requires a great deal more at- 
tention than has usually been given to it. Those Churches which 
are seriously trying to carry out the whole New Life program are 
likely to find that those they receive during the Movement will be- 
come the soundest section of their membership. 
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How many Churches will seriously try to carry out the New Life 
plans? It is not yet possible to estimate. It will certainly not be 
unanimous. Some of the great awakenings of the past affected only 
a minority of the Churches. The New Life Movement seems sure 
to do much more than that. In some Presbyteries every congrega- 
tion has an active New Life committee. Those who are making the 
Movement a small matter are noticing small effects. It is already 
certain that those who are expecting much are receiving much. 
Last autumn a broadcast from a Canadian Church commenced with 
the words, “I have been on a lengthy visit to the West Coast of the 
United States and have been astonished and overjoyed by the en- 
thusiasm I found in the Church. A campaign of evangelism being 
conducted by the Presbyterian Church under the title of the New 
Life Movement is making an enormous impact.” The same could 
probably be reported by an outside observer of many sections of 
the Church. 
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A CRITIQUE OF ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


By E. Harris Harsison 


says * makes it still more clear than it has been that possibly 

the most interesting thing about him is his magisterial at- 
tempt to reconcile his two vocations as historian and as Christian. 
We have not had such a serious and comprehensive attempt since 
Bossuet, perhaps not since Augustine himself. On the whole, since 
the seventeenth century our greatest historians, from Gibbon and 
Ranke to Charles Beard and Carl Becker in our own day, have either 
been unbelievers or have laid their Christianity aside when they 
thought most deeply about the historical process. During the same 
period our seminal religious minds, from Wesley and Woolman to 
Kierkegaard and Schweitzer, have not been particularly interested 
in world history. One could mention minor exceptions from Bos- 
suet to Sorokin, but I think it would remain true that within the 
past three centuries no first-rate historical mind has attacked the 
problem of Christian historiography so earnestly and on such a wide 
front as Toynbee. 

This is certainly one of the many reasons for his amazing popu- 
larity in America today. There are others of course. The sweep 
of his historical vision, the-unbelievable scope of his learning, and 
the sheer gallantry of his intellectual venture are certainly factors 
in the wide sale of Somervell’s summary of the first six volumes. His 
key ideas—Challenge and Response, Withdrawal and Return, Schism 
and Palingenesis, Rout and Rally—have each of them the mark of all 
influential ideas: the man in the street can test their truth and worka- 
bility to some extent in his own limited experience and find that 
they make sense. But there is more to it than this. Henry Luce 
may have sold Toynbee to the American public, but there has been 


"Ts appearance of Arnold J. Toynbee’s latest volume of es- 


1 Civilization on Trial, New York, Oxford Press, 1948. 
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remarkably little sales resistance. Here is a spiritual interpretation 
of history in an age of materialism, an alternative to Marxism. Here 
is an eloquent defence of freedom of the will in an age overwhelmed 
by various determinisms, an alternative to Spengler and his ilk. 
Most important, here is a strictly empirical “Study of History’’—or 
so the author constantly describes his own work—which ends in the 
mystical vision of “‘a single figure” upon the farther shore of history, 
the figure of the Saviour who “rises from the flood and straightway 
fills the whole horizon.””* “I like Mr. Toynbee,” an older woman 
friend of mine remarked, “because he is so hopeful.” ‘I read Toyn- 
bee,” an undergraduate recently said to me, “‘because he has the 
Christian answer to so many of the questions you professors pose.” 
From women’s clubs to student honors programs, people are reading 
Toynbee as the Christian who possesses the key to history and to 
hope. 

As becomes intellectuals, both the professional historians and the 
professional theologians have their reservations. Hardly one of 
them fails to admire the richness of Toynbee’s learning, the penetra- 
tion of his insights, the power and breadth of his historical imagina- 
tion, and the sincerity of mind and spirit which is evident on every 
page. But historians have been wondering of late whether A Study 
of History is really history, and theologians are beginning to wonder 
whether what it preaches is really Christianity. In a recent number 
of the Journal of the History of Ideas, for example, Professor Geyl 
of the University of Utrecht subjects the Study to the most penetrat- 
ing criticism which I have yet seen from the side of the historians. 
After reading Toynbee, he writes, one feels inclined to exclaim, 
“C’est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas l’histoire.” It is stimulating 
and it is inspiring, he says in so many words, but it is not necessarily 
so. It is not empirical and therefore strictly not history at all.’ 
Most theologians have lagged behind in developing a frontal at- 
tack upon Toynbee’s theological position,* perhaps because this po- 
sition is not immediately evident and must be plotted by inference. 
The appearance of his latest volume, however, may very likely stimu- 
late significant theological analysis and criticism. The reason is 


2A Study of History, vol. VI, p. 278; Abridgement (ed. Somervell), p. 547. 

8 P. Geyl, “Toynbee’s System of Civilizations,” Journal of the History of Ideas, January, 
1948, - 111 and passim. Unlike the friend quoted above, Geyl sees a — determinism 
behin Sopher ont professions of hope and insists that “we need not let ourselves be fright- 
ened by his darkness! . . . The future lies open before us . . . 124). 

4 James H. Nichols, however, contributed an analysis in the Journal of Religion, April, 
1948, pp. 99-119. 
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that if the one-volume summary made Toynbee’s ideas seem more 
bald and dogmatic than they really are in the rich context of the 
major work, these latest essays make them seem even more naked 
and sharply-defined. 

There are those, in other words, who are asking, “Is Toynbee a 
Christian?” (meaning “my kind of Christian’’), and others who are 
asking, “Is he even a historian?’”’ ‘These questions are not really 
interesting except as possible indications that the most splendid at- 
tempt of the modern period to carry out a Christian philosophy of 
history into actual practice has been a failure. Are Toynbee’s read- 
ers really getting what they think they are getting: a sound recon- 
ciliation of Christianity and civilization, of theology and history? 
Has he solved, in a way satisfying to our day and generation, the 
problem of the Christian who is also a professional historian? 


I 


It is not easy to state the problem of Christian historiography in 
clear and simple terms. But let us say for purposes of discussion 
that the problem is twofold: first, to work out an interpretation in 
which man is in but not of history; and second, to define the move- 
ment of history in such a way as to do justice to both recurrence and 
uniqueness, both cycle and line. 

The most brilliant exposition of the first aspect of the problem is 
to be found in the last chapter of The Nature and Destiny of Man. 
There Niebuhr remarks that man cannot find salvation “either by 
an escape from history or by the historical process itself. . . . The 
genius of the Christian faith makes it impossible either to view the 
trials and tumults of a civilization with detached and irresponsible 
equanimity nor yet to identify the meaning of life with the preserva- 
tion of our culture and civilization.” ° In other words, the meaning 
of history is neither to be found wholly within history nor wholly 
outside of history. But the problem is to implement this insight in 
the actual practice of the historian’s profession, to write history or 
“study” it in continuous consciousness of this truth. This is not 
easy. The prophetic interpretation of history is more convincing 
in the prophets, who never stopped to write actual history, than in 
the chroniclers, who did. It is easier to say that God acts constantly 
in history than to say precisely where and when. The conception 


5 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York, 1943), vol. II, p. 320, 
and note, p. 307. 
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of Jehovah as Creator and Redeemer, the God who acts in history, 
thus authenticating and at the same time transcending history—this 
profound conception is often reduced to a superficial and naive level 
of interpretation in the Biblical chronicles. To the modern taste, 
the moral tensions of historical existence are too easily resolved in 
much Biblical narrative by subjective vision and dubious miracle. 
This is to say that the problem stated hardly existed in Biblical times 
because the Biblical writers had only an embryonic sense of “history” 
as anyone would use the term today. It was the Greeks who began 
that critical inquiry into what actually had happened in the past 
which came to be called “history,” and who thus posed the problem 
for later Christian thought. 

The second aspect of the problem—the reconciliation of recur- 
rence and uniqueness in the historical process—is posed by the two 
limits of historical thinking in general and is not peculiar to the 
Christian historian. If there were no recurrence of any sort in his- 
tory, no return of familiar situations, no parallelism or analogy, if 
all history were a succession of absolutely unique and unprecedented 
events, history would of course be unintelligible. If on the other 
hand there were no uniqueness in history, no unpredictability, noth- 
ing new under the sun, then historiography would theoretically be 
as exact a science of predictability as physics. Overemphasis on the 
uniqueness in history may lead to one of many results: miraculous 
chronicle, a literaltistic apocalypticism, crass predestinarianism, or a 
theory of automatic secular progress. Overemphasis on the recur- 
rence in history may lead to either a mystical or a rationaltistic inter- 
pretation, in which perhaps the Buddhist cycle or the western scien- 
tific ‘‘law” is the key to understanding the historical process. His- 
tory is then reduced either to myth or to science. Ever since Au- 
gustine, Christianity has been more afraid of the cycle than of the 
line, more disturbed about history’s being reduced to recurrence 
than about its being reduced to uniqueness. The reasons are fa- 
miliar enough. The cornerstone of Christianity is the uniqueness 
of the Incarnation. History must be a straight-line succession of 
unique events in order to support the belief that God became man 
but once, at a certain time and a certain place. “For Christ died 
once for our sins, and rising again, dies no more,” Augustine wrote 
in a famous passage, turning Paul’s words in opposition to a theory 
which was certainly not in the apostle’s mind when he wrote, the 
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classical theory of cyclical recurrence.* There is no question that 
an essentially progressive interpretation of history is a necessary 
postulate for Christians, but the cycle has never been completely 
exorcised from their thinking because the phenomenon of recur- 
rence simply cannot be ignored in human experience. In Christian 
history, for example, spiritual rebirth constantly recurs, in indi- 
viduals and through them in social groups. And the secular cycles 
of classical thought are always close enough to being empirically 
verifiable to reappear ‘over and over in the historical thought of 
times of trouble and to fascinate Christians from Luther to Toynbee. 

The best way I have found to understand Toynbee’s approach to 
these problems of Christianity and history is to reread two great 
predecessors of his, Augustine and Machiavelli. Augustine’s City 
of God, Machiavelli's Discourses on Livy, and Toynbee’s Study of 
History make interesting and often exciting parallel reading. Each 
book represents a search for wisdom through the study of history, 
stimulated by the belief at the back of each author’s mind that his 
own age was one of crisis, disintegration, and decline. Each drew 
his primary data and even many of his basic ideas from the same 
civilization, the Greco-Roman. Each found in his search a kind of 
hope-within-despair. The first two were prophetic of the general 
attitude toward history which was to dominate succeeding centuries, 
Augustine of the medieval, Machiavelli of the modern; and there are 
those who believe that the mantle of prophecy has now passed to 
‘Toynbee. , 

The differences, however, are as striking as the similarities. Au- 
gustine found the merest fraction of history’s meaning in history it- 
self; the vast burden of this meaning he sought and found outside 
time and space in the soul and in God. Machiavelli found history 
a self-contained system and sought resolutely to find what meaning 
he could within this system. It may be that as he probed about this 
sealed container, he unwittingly poked a few holes through into 
the supra-historical with his idea of Fortune, but if so it was only to 
seal them hastily up again or to ignore the lowered atmospheric 
pressure within. ‘Toynbee is steeped both in Augustine and in the 
classical conception of history which was Machiavelli’s original in- 
spiration. If anyone is equipped to combine or bridge the two 


views, surely he is the man. 
6 De Civitate Dei, book XII, chap. 13. Cf. Romans 6: 9-10 in Moffatt’s translation: “For 


we know that Christ never dies after his resurrection from the dead—death has no more hold 
over him; the death he died was for sin, once for all, but the life he lives is for God.” 
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Augustine’s strength is in every case Machiavelli’s weakness, and 
vice versa. His book begins with the sense of a “rotting and dis- 
integrating world.” Its subject, as announced in the opening sen- 
tence, is “that most glorious society and celestial city of God’s faith- 
ful, which is partly seated in the course of these declining times.” 
“From all these miseries,’ he adds soon after, “[Christ] withdraws 
his flock and family by little and little out of all places of the declin- 
ing world, to make of their company an eternal and celestial city.” * 
And yet some fifteen years and twenty-two books later, he sketches a 
theory of progress which is the direct ancestor in the history of ideas 
of Condorcet’s Sketch of the Progress of the Human Race.* The 
seven ages which he outlines from Adam to God’s final Sabbath Day 
rest are certainly not much like Condorcet’s nine ages, but the root 
idea of significant irreversible straight-line progress in time is the 
same. Augustine was born into a society which had idolized itself, 
which had decided (like England in the play entitled, 1066 and All 
That) that when Rome became top-dog, “history came to a P 
For a variety of reasons which still puzzle historians, social growth 
had ceased, perhaps in some small part because of this underlying 
belief from the Augustan Age on that Rome’s destiny was complete. 
Augustine saw that Roman society had inflicted mortal wounds on 
itself long before his own day, that most of its glory had always been 
hollow and over-rated, and that something far more important than 
the rise and fall of Rome was actually going on in history. This was 
the grim obscure struggle between two half-hidden societies, the 
civitas Dei and the civitas terrena. Against a deterministic fate on 
the one hand and a capricious fortune on the other, he insisted that 
history was destiny, that the God who “in the fullness of time” had 
revealed himself in Jesus Christ was the author and predestinator 
of the course of human history. History then was more than flux, 
more than change, more even than growth. And it had not by any 
means come toa stop. In effect, Augustine helped to reveal to his 
own generation and his posterity a whole new dimension of historical 
growth, the dimension of the spirit. It is almost as if he had read 
Mr. Toynbee in a vision, had noted the breakdown of Challenge- 
and-Response, seen the need for still further Etherialization, and 


7 De Civ. Dei, book I, chaps. 1, 31. 
8 De Civ. Dei, book XXII, chap. 30. 
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prescribed Detachment and Transfiguration! It was a magnificent 
achievement. He helped give a new start to succeeding ages, and 
there must have been many who read him “because he was so hope- 
ful.”’ ° 

It was magnificent, but “was it history?” Did Augustine know 
enough or care enough about history really to face the problem of 
Christian historiography? I am inclined to think not. One has 
only to read Herodotus or Thucydides, Tacitus or even Polybius, 
then to read The City of God, to appreciate how far the grasp of his- 
torical reality, the sense for the great historical problems, had deteri- 
orated by Augustine’s day. His purview is limited to the Hebrew 
people, Assyria, and Rome; he rates the importance of Assyria above 
that of Athens because Assyria was bigger; his sense of relevance and 
significance is childish when he is relating the history of the civitas 
terrena; he shows no sense whatever for the organic development of 
societies; and many of the historical incidents which he culls from 
his second-rate sources are ludicrously misrepresented. Of course 
The City of God is not meant to be history and it is unfair to criti- 
cize it as such. It is an attempt to reread the universe in the light 
of one of the profoundest Christian conversion experiences of which 
we have record. But if we agree with enthusiasts that Augustine 
was the first to develop a “Christian philosophy of history,” we must 
add with the critics that even by the standards of his own day, he 
was a third-rate historian. Except for his well-known flashes of in- 
sight when he is estimating the causes and character of Rome’s great- 
ness in Books V and XIX, he leaves the grand theme of history as 
God’s action in time for others to orchestrate. Even the brilliant 
insight into the importance of conflict as the dynamic factor in his- 
tory he muddies over by his overemphasis on “peace” as the end of 
history and of all human effort. In fact, his very use of the word 
“history” betrays the fundamental ambiguity in his mind. At times 
he uses the term in the sense of the great Greek historians to describe 
what has been established by inquiry over against the legends and 
fables of “‘poetry’’; at times he speaks of prophetic meaning as supe- 
rior to “mere history”; and at times he talks of a “divine history” 
which includes the fall of Satan, the fall of Man, and the millen- 

®On Augustine’s historical thought, see particularly C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and 


Classical Culture (rev. ed., London and New York, 1944), chap. 12; and F. W. Loetscher’s 
article in this journal for October, 1944. 
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nium.” In fine, he came dangerously close to reducing the tensions 
and relativities of secular history to “vain repetitions of the Gentiles” 
and limiting the application of the idea of significant progression to 
what we today would call supernatural history. 

The faults of the Augustinian view of history were magnified 
many times in the popular piety of the Middle Ages. Striking ex- 
amples of this magnification are to be found in the legends of the 
saints as they were pictured in stained glass and recounted in such 
collections as the Golden Legend. Here history has become a chain 
of marvelous and miraculous episodes. Emperors and kings, battles 
and treaties, sometimes even the ordinary life of getting and spend- 
ing, all recede into a shadowy background. In the foreground is the 
saint, a kind of allegory of Gospel virtue, moving easily in and out 
of the next world through vision and miracle, and often as lacking 
in human virtues as in temporay interests and sense of humor. Any- 
one who is inclined to believe that a theology of history is enough, 
without the discipline of understanding how men have actually lived 
and worked and striven in time and space, should read the Golden 
Legend and ponder. 


III 


It is only against such a background that the freshness of Machia- 
velli’s realism can be appreciated. To move directly from the 
Golden Legend to the Discourses is to move from a gloomy Gothic- 
revival landscape to a brightly-lighted Renaissance interior. Man 
is alone, and in spite of an uneasy feeling about what is outside the 
room, he is content to be so. Man is the product of history, and 
history the product of man’s free will. Since human nature never 
varies, since the total quantity of good and evil in the world is always 
constant, and since the movement of history is cyclical, man can 
learn how to direct his own destiny by looking into history at any 
point and puzzling out the laws indicated by the events noted. 
“Whoever considers the past and present,” he writes, “will readily 
observe that all cities and peoples are and ever have been animated 
by the same desires and the same passions; so that it is easy, by dili- 
gent study of the past, to foresee what is likely to happen in the fu- 
ture in any republic, and to apply those remedies that were used by 
the ancients, or, not finding any that were applied by them, to devise 


10 So at least in book XVIII, the only point at which I have had occasion to check his 
use of the word. See especially chaps. 8, 16, 38, 40, 44. 
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new ones from the similarity of events.” ** Having discovered the 
regularly recurring patterns or laws of history, man needs only the 
strength of will to apply his knowledge. ‘Taken together, the two 
qualities of intelligence and will, or the cunning of the fox and the 
courage of the lion, constitute virtu, the quality par excellence of 
man as man. Virtwu is pitted not unequally against fortuna, a difh- 
cult and fluid concept in Machiavelli’s thought—now equivalent to 
blind chance, now compared to a woman, fickle but conquerable by 
boldness, now pictured as a kind of Providence which brings men 
and peoples ‘‘to their ruin or their greatness by some great occasion” 
deliberately offered to test and challenge their mettle. Here Machi- 
avelli is specific where Augustine is general. Fortune, for example, 
saw to it that the Senate and people of Rome quarreled, and this 
quarrel was “the very origin of their liberty.” As a result Rome 
emerged with a mixed government compounded equally of mon- 
archical, aristocratic, and democratic elements, “which rendered the 
constitution perfect”’ and accounted for the amazing longevity of 
the Roman state. At times the author pauses to discuss such things 
as the effects of rigorous environmental conditions and of self- 
imposed rigor in the law as typical factors evoking the response of 
virtu.* In many passages Machiavelli, like his classical historical 
models, uses the concept, if not the exact phraseology of Challenge- 
and-Response. He is at every point passionately interested in “‘sec- 
ondary’”’ or immediate causes, and in the relative part played by 
virtue and fortune in each class of events. 

What is the measure of historical significance with Machiavelli? 
With Augustine the measure of the temporal is always the eternal, 
of the spacial, the infinite. This is beautifully exemplified in his 
criticism of Cicero’s definition of a commonwealth as rooted in “‘jus- 
tice.””. What sort of ju:*ice.was it, he asks, which did not first render 
to God his due?—significantly forgetting to emphasize immediately, 
as did the original Hebrew covenant, that to render to God his due 
inevitably demands rendering to men their due.** Machiavelli has 
rejected the eternal and the infinite for a closed space-time system. 
And so his test of historical significance is always duration and ex- 
tension, longevity and size. How can a society best cheat the cycle? 

11 Machiavelli, The Prince and the Discourses (Modern Library, 1940), p. 216. Cf. p. 530. 

12 Ibid., pp. 91-94, 116, 119, 274, 277-281, 500, 504, and particularly 380-383. 


18 De Civ. Dei, book XIX, chap. 21. Toynbee goes beyond Augustine here in insisting 
that “Seeking God is itself a social act” (Civ. on Trial, p. 246). 
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How can a state acquire stability and strength in flux? How have 
past peoples resisted corruption from within and conquest from 
abroad? Such questions lead him to an examination of Sparta and 
Rome, of France and the Ottoman Empire, but above all of Rome. 
At one very interesting point he hints that there may be a conflict 
between duration and extension, that a people may burn itself out 
in time in the effort to expand in space.** But there is no wavering 
on the essential point that the ultimate test of policy as of religious 
and moral codes is duration in time and extension in space. In 
many ways Machiavelli was just as poor a historian as Augustine in 
his one-sided belief in the sameness of human nature and the repeti- 
tiveness of history. But he saw far more deeply into the mechanisms 
and regularities of history, the continuities of immoral man and his 
still more immoral society, than his predecessor. Furthermore at 
times in his treatment of fortuna he seems to have accomplished 
what Augustine failed to accomplish, a circumstantial account of 
how God actually acts in history—without believing in the existence 
of God! 

This brief and inevitably distorted discussion of Augustine and 
Machiavelli may serve at least to point up the two extreme errors 


into which Christian historiography may fall: a theology of history 
which never makes significant contact with the complex develop- 
ment of societies in time and space and which loses itself in history 
of the disembodied spirit; and a science of history which elaborates 
a self-contained system of regular recurrences and finds no meaning- 
ful place for the unique event, the freely creative act. 


IV 


Against this background it may be possible to estimate the char- 
acter and significance of Toynbee’s attempt to solve the problem of 
Christian historiography: to bridge the eternal and temporal and 
to align the cycle. In practice, this attempt takes the concrete form 
of accomplishing once more the perennial task of Western society, 
the reconciliation of the Christian and the classical traditions. It 
is impossible to say whether Toynbee is more soaked in the Bible or 
in the classics, but it is possible to speculate upon how far the process 
of osmosis has proceeded. 

Toynbee’s starting-point, as one illuminating commentator tells 


14 Machiavelli, op. cit., pp. 127-128. Cf. pp. 115, 121. 
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us,** was an almost mystical experience in Crete during 1911 in 
which the “philosophical contemporaneity of civilizations” was over- 
whelmingly borne in upon him. This insight was further deepened 
and confirmed in 1914 while he was expounding Thucydides to un- 
dergraduates at Balliol: ‘““Thucydides, it now appeared,” he writes, 
“had been over this ground before.” In a striking sense, the Greek 
historian had become a philosophical contemporary of the Oxford 
don, the Peloponnesian War of the First World War. When the 
first three volumes of the Study appeared in 1933, the author was to 
speak sharply of “the illusion of progress as a movement that pro- 
ceeds in a straight line” and to state his conviction that civilizations 
are to be regarded not only as “philosophically contemporaneous” 
in time, but also as “philosophically equivalent’’ in value, types of a 
species hardly yet firmly established but far enough along the road 
to stability for their individual representatives to be compared with 
each other.”* 

The central idea in Toynbee’s original scheme was that of repeti- 
tion. Perhaps the reason for this was that he was trained in the 
history of a civilization which had already completed a cycle of birth, 
growth, breakdown, and disintegration, a civilization furthermore 
which itself believed in the cycle. Perhaps the reason was a psycho- 
logical one, the need Toynbee has felt all his life for undermining 
and overthrowing the “egocentric illusion,” the “parochialism” of 
his own society. At any rate as he saw it, history was to borrow from 
science on the one hand and from fiction on the other, and to lay 
bare the repetitive patterns evident in the history of civilizations. 
These patterns would partake both of the quality of scientific law 
and of myth (the immediate source of the most famous of them 
all, Challenge and Response, was the myth of Mephistopheles in 
Goethe’s Faust, for instance).‘’ They would be tested by rigidly 
empirical methods, but given the end in view, the chief method 
would be that of parallel and analogy. No historian of our genera- 
tion has used parallel and analogy more brilliantly—and more dan- 
gerously—than Toynbee. The classic examples are the illustrations 
he offers of Withdrawal and Return, drawn as they are from the 
disparate scales of individual biography, national history, and the 


15 Tangye Lean, “A Study of Toynbee,” Horizon, January, 1947, pp. 24-55; cf. Toynbee, 
Civilization on Trial, 7-8. 


16 A Study of History, vol. I, : BD. 172-181; Abridgement, pp. 41-4 
A 


17 Study, vol. I, pp. 441-464; ridgement, pp. 43-47; Civ. on Trial, pp. 11-12. 
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history of whole civilizations, in fantastically contrasting contexts of 
time and space. The most striking example in his new volume is 
the analogy of the battle of St. John Chrysostom vs. the Empress 
Eudoxia—and that of Trotsky vs. Stalin.** How all-pervasive the 
idea of repetition is in his thinking may be gauged from the fact that 
he is not afraid in this to compare history with biology, although else- 
where he rejects Spengler’s organic interpretation of societies. “The 
works of creation are apt to occur in bunches,” he writes. The Cre- 
ator, then, multiplies civilizations presumably as he multiplies men 
or rabbits, in a kind of “process of trial and error.” As men learn 
through suffering, so man learns through the repetition of civiliza- 
tions. (The rabbits are my addition to Toynbee’s thought, but one 
wonders about them nevertheless.) 

There has been remarkably little change in the architectonic struc- 
ture of Toynbee’s thinking as the years have gone by, but a certain 
shift of emphasis is noticeable with the appearance of the second 
three volumes of the Study in 1939. Here the famous figures of the 
wheeled vehicle and the growing web appear. The wheels give 
movement in a straight line to the vehicle of history; the shuttle of 
Time moves back and forth, but the tapestry grows continuously. 
We note a “harmony of two diverse movements—a major irreversible 
movement which is borne on the wings of a minor repetitive move- 
ment.” “Thus the detection of periodic repetitive movements in 
our analysis of the process of civilization does not imply that the 
process itself is of the same cyclic order as they are. . . . This is a 
message of encouragement for us children of the Western Civiliza- 
em saa? 

The point Toynbee was trying to make became clearer in the most 
brilliant essay he ever wrote, ‘‘Christianity and Civilization,” the 
Burge Memorial Lecture for 1940. Here the famous theory “that 
the successive rises and falls of civilizations may be subsidiary to the 
growth of religion,” barely adumbrated at the close of volume six of 
the Study, was sketched in exciting outline. “If religion is a char- 
iot,” he wrote, “it looks as if the wheels on which it mounts to 
Heaven may be the periodic downfalls of civilizations on Earth.” *° 
As in this case, all the key sentences are introduced by “if” and there 


18 Civ. on Trial, p. 182. Cf. ibid., PP. 58, 136, 164, for other examples. See Geyl, loc. cit., 
of a 


p- 121, for criticism of Toynbee’s use nalogy. 
19 Study, vol. IV, pp. 33-35; Abridgement, pp. 253-254. 
20 Civ. on Trial, p. 235. The essay is republished as it was written in 1940. 
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is a liberal use of subjunctive verb-forms, but the general intention 
is clear. It is not only to guarantee the freedom of the will and to 
provide “encouragement,” it is also to suggest, if not to establish the 
uniqueness of Christianity. If we can change our historical view- 
point, he suggests, if we can come to look on the rise and fall of civi- 
lizations including our own merely as “‘vain repetitions of the Gen- 
tiles,” then we shall see that “the greatest new event in the history 
of mankind” was and still is the Crucifixion. The decline of West- 
ern civilization need not necessarily mean the birth of a new religion. 
Christianity may be left as “the spiritual heir of all the other higher 
religions.”” In fact, after “‘primitive societies” and “civilizations,” 
the Christian Church may even become the third species of human 
society. In any case, the spiritual progress of individual souls in 
cumulative. There is “a growing fund of illumination and grace,” 
an “increasing spiritual opportunity for souls . . . to come to know 
God better and to love him more nearly in His own way.” If it be 
asked why Christianity is any more final among religions than West- 
ern society among civilizations, the answer is: ““The Christian soul 
can attain, while still on Earth, a greater measure of man’s greatest 
good than can be attained by any pagan soul. . . .” * 


Vv 


If this brief summary is faithful to the broad development of 
Toynbee’s thought, I believe it is evident that he has become in- 
creasingly concerned to subordinate the cycle, to develop a theory 
of “spiritual progress,” and thus to approach a position from which 
the uniqueness and finality of Christianity can be contemplated. As 
his historical vision has widened, his Christian faith has deepened. 

Has he finally bridged the gulf between Machiavelli and Augus- 
tine, reconciled classicism and Christianity, and solved the riddle of 
the cycle which is really a line? There are two ways of attempting 
an answer to this question: first, by drawing up a sort of balance- 
sheet of classical and Christian influences upon his key ideas; and 
second, by critically examining his method of reconciliation. ‘The 
first approach leads to suggestions only, the second to more positive 
conclusions. 

Examples could be multiplied of Toynbee’s debt to the tradition 
of which Machiavelli is a part. “Challenge and Response” owes as 


21 Civ. on Trial, pp. 234-252. (Italics added.) Cf. pp. 262-263. 
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much to classical thought on the workings of Virtue and Fortune as 
it does to Bergson and modern psychology. ‘Typically Greek again 
(as well as Bergsonian) is his faith that history has much to borrow 
from both science and myth. What often seems to be an exag- 
gerated emphasis on the importance of individuals and minorities 
is a characteristic trait of classical and Renaissance historical thought. 
And most striking of all, Toynbee often makes conscious and effec- 
tive use of the tests of duration and extension as criteria of historical 
significance, even though what he is interested in is the lasting and 
diffusive qualities of a whole culture rather than merely of a politi- 
cal society, as is the case with Machiavelli.” 

Toynbee’s debt to Christianity, or better the particular quality of 
his Christianity, is more difficult to describe. But it can be plotted 
by certain intellectual intersections. The decisive effects of violence 
are minimized in this thinking. Societies are never merely mur- 
dered, they commit suicide. Physical expansion by war is a sign of 
inner decadence, not of vigorous growth; that is, mere size and mere 
endurance is no test of vitality. Religion is ultimately more impor- 
tant than politics, and politics more important than economics and 
technology. The tragedy of man’s existence is the “‘sensational in- 
equality” of his achievement in these three spheres. He has been 
“relatively good” in dealing with non-human nature, “bad” in deal- 
ing with human nature, and “very bad indeed at getting into the 
right relation with God.” * Specifically Biblical roots appear time 
without number in such ideas as Withdrawal and Return, Learning 
through Suffering, and the choice of the stone rejected by the build- 
ers (Toynbee uses the American translation of this, the myth of the 
Dark Horse). Even the spirit diffusing the whole Study, a kind of 
cosmic historical humility, is in a sense a Christian virtue. 

It is dangerous to type such an undogmatic and unsystematic 
Christianity, but it is perfectly evident that it belongs to the 
Pelagian-Erasmian stream rather than to the Augustinian-Lutheran. 
If we ask, for instance, whether the central actor on the stage of 
Toynbee’s history is Augustine’s God or Machiavelli’s man, the 
answer lies perhaps in the delightfully British caution of the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘With God’s help, man is master of his own destiny, 

22 See, eg., Civ. on Trial, pp. 5, 65, 88-91, 158, 161-163, 214-216, 242. 

28 Civ. on Trial, p. 262. On Toynbee’s hierarchy of religion—politics—economics, see 


ibid., pp. 5, 91, 94, 127, 130, 135, 143, 156, 216-220. Machiavelli's order of importance ap- 
pears to be religion—politics—war—culture (op. cit., p. 141). 
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at least to some extent in some respects.” * And the tone and tem- 
per of this sentence lead us to our final observation. 

The method by which Toynbee attempts to solve the fundamental 
problem of Christian historiography, that is, to bridge the temporal 
and the eternal, the finite and the infinite, is, I have come to believe, 
the interposition of the very long and the very great. The Fathers 
like Augustine made a sharp, clean distinction between this world 
and the next, then moved between one and the other almost at will 
by vision, prophecy, and miracle. The men of Machiavelli’s day 
saw the weaknesses of this method and did their best to reject the 
next world (just as their medieval predecessors had sometimes tried 
to reject this world). ‘Toynbee would lead us from this world to 
the next by regular stages, by forcing us constantly to enlarge our 
perspective, by continually changing the point of observation and 
the scale of measurement to force us to think in longer and longer 
periods of time, in larger and larger units of space, until perhaps— 
maybe—if we make the final effort, we may arrive at the universal 
point of perspective, the eternal and the infinite. I do not profess 
to know how conscious a process this is with him, but I am sure the 
process goes on. We are told that he has always been fascinated by 
maps and time-tables.** Any reader knows how brilliant he can be 
with geography, as for instance when he is comparing the desert 
with the sea. The geologists’ time-scale is almost an obsession with 
him.” It is crucially important to his illustration both of the cycle 
and of the line. On the “true time scale” of earth history, he says 
in his latest volume, events of ancient history are “virtually contem- 
porary with our own lifetime.” ** Thus the reader is led up to 
‘philosophical contemporaneity” by way of “virtual contemporane- 
ity.” On the same scale, the Crucifixion, he says, is “a very recent 
event—perhaps the most recent significant event in history.” ** What 
does this mean—that the Crucifixion is likewise the most significant 
recent event of history? In the confusion of thought here there 
seems to be a half-expressed belief that to reduce the apparent inter- 
val of time between an event and the observer is to enhance the sig- 
nificance of the event. Perhaps Toynbee means that if we could 

24 Civ. on Trial, p. 30. 

25 Lean, loc. cit., p. 28. 

a” are five important and typical references to it in Civ. on Trial: pp. 36, 151, 163, 


27 Civ. on Trial, p. 37. 
28 Civ, on Trial, p. 238. (Italics added.) 
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move far enough away from A.D. 33 and A.D. 1948, we should see 
that they are “philosophically contemporary’’—or in religious lan- 
guage, that Christ is crucified in us. This means, I suppose, that in 
the last analysis there is continuity, not discontinuity, between time 
and eternity—that at the vanishing-point of perspective, differences 
do actually merge into unity, and that a curve which approaches in- 
finity may get there after all. 


VI 


Unlike Augustine, Toynbee is a practising historian; unlike Mach- 
iavelli, he is a practising Christian. One cannot help admire him 
for the very thing that many of his critics on both sides dislike: his 
refusal to separate his historical writing and his Christianity, his un- 
willingness to say (as so many are willing), “Over here is my profes- 
sional study of history and over there is my faith; they don’t agree, 
but history is one thing, theology another; a spiritual interpretation 
of history is childish and a historical interpretation of Christianity 
is presumptuous.” ‘Toynbee refuses to separate his vocation as his- 
torian and his vocation as Christian. 

It need not seriously qualify this judgment to add immediately 
that there seem to be grave faults in his integration of the two call- 
ings. ‘Toynbee dislikes paradox. He prefers to state one good 
common-sense truth in one place, and then to state another good 
contradictory truth in another, several pages, several thousand words, 
or several years later. Has Western civilization really “broken 
down”? In this case, as Toynbee himself insists, the inevitabilities 
of the historic process are enormously increased and we must be slip- 
ping rapidly to our doom. Or have we still a real chance to re- 
invigorate our secular society? In this case we should bestir our- 
selves, repent, and rebuild our spiritual foundations, as he urges us 
over and over. Would he look upon the final disintegration of our 
civilization with the equanimity of an Augustine or the passionate 
despair of a Machiavelli? One could quote passages from his most 
recent volume to prove either view. Can we find exact analogies to 
our present situation in the histories of other civilizations, or are 
there unique elements in the present position of the West, such as 
the apparently decisive triumph of our technology and culture in 
competition with the four other remaining societies? Again the 
answer is yes to both questions. When Toynbee writes as a student 
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of contemporary international affairs (and he is a profound one), he 
emphasizes uniqueness; when he writes as a historian of civilizations, 
he emphasizes recurrence.” What he refuses to do is to bring to- 
gether these antinomies and to write nice, crisp sentences like “Man 
can find salvation neither by an escape from history nor by the his- 
torical process itself.”’ 

Beside soft spots, he also has his blind spots. He underemphasizes 
what might be called the anonymous forces of history—the techno- 
logical and economic. He tends to underestimate the undeserved 
evil which falls impartially upon just and unjust. In the end he 
comes close to saying that men and societies get about what they de- 
serve. And for the taste of anyone brought up in the Reformed 
tradition, he lacks too often the sense for the critical importance of 
the unique event as an integral part of the self-revelation of the hid- 
den God of history, for what the prophets called “signs of the times” 
and Cromwell called “dispensations.” 

Each generation of Christians must attack anew the problem of 
understanding and writing history in the light of its own particular 
historical situation. In an age which has almost forgotten the super- 
natural and the suprahistorical in its fascination for evolutionary 
modes of thought, Toynbee sets himself to bridge the gulf between 
time and eternity by the very, very, very long view. This may be 
as fallacious from the point of view of Christianity as it is from that 
of mathematical theory. But it is undeniably a mode of thinking 
thoroughly intelligible to our age. One sometimes wishes that 
Toynbee had more of Augustine’s ever-present sense of spiritual 
significance in historical events, or more of Machiavelli’s shrewd 
and disillusioned secular understanding of these events. But Toyn- 
bee’s readers no longer move in Augustine’s world of prophecy and 
miracle or in Machiavelli’s world of virt&u and fortuna. We are 
saturated in continuity and probability, in “field theory” and 
“wholeness laws,” all the way from our atomic theory to our Gestalt 
psychology. ‘Toynbee speaks in this idiom when he writes in the 
revealing preface to his latest volume, “The universe becomes in- 
telligible to the extent of our ability to apprehend it as a whole.” 
We must see beyond nations, beyond civilizations, even beyond re- 
ligions, to ‘a Kingdom of Heaven of which this world is one prov- 
ince. So history passes over into theology.” *° The mood of this 


29 Cf., e.g., chaps. 5 and 12 in Civ. on Trial. 
80 Civ. on Trial, p. v. (Italics added.) Cf. Study, vol. IV, Preface, p. ix. 
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passage is ancient, the application modern. When one considers 
this Kingdom, what are nations and civilizations that God is mindful 
of them? ‘Toynbee’s conclusion is not unlike the psalmist’s. A 
civilization which truly knows itself and repents may be saved; if it 
collapses, its death-throes may give birth to a new religion or com- 
municate new vitality toan old. ‘The cycle may either be prolonged 
or completed in order to thrust forward the line. In either case, it 
is the long view which enables us to think more broadly and to act 
more humbly. There is “a growing fund of illumination and 
grace,” “‘an increasing spiritual opportunity.” History is not trans- 
formed by divinity, it “passes over” into theology. 
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By Hucu THomson Kerr, Jr. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Some time ago a group of Scottish pastors and theologians an- 
nounced the forthcoming publication of a quarterly review to be 
known as the Scottish Journal of Theology. ‘The first number has 
now appeared, and we may introduce it briefly to our readers. The 
original aim of the venture is expressed in the words, ““ITo promote 
within the Church the theological study of its foundation in the 
Word of God according to the Reformed Faith, and to clarify its 
testimony in its worship, life, and work.” The editors are T. F. 
Torrance of Aberdeen and J. K. S. Reid of Edinburgh. They are 
assisted by a committee including Professors Burleigh and Porteous 
of New College, Edinburgh, and Professors MacGregor and Riddell 
of Glasgow. The office of the journal is Tweeddale Court, Edin- 
burgh 1, Scotland, and the annual subscription rate is fifteen shill- 
ings, sixpence, post free. 

The first number of this welcome review contains an editorial 
setting forth the purpose of the project, eight major articles, and 
four book reviews. ‘The articles deal with predestination, Christian 
truth, Scripture, the Holy Spirit, Grace, the Church, the problem of 
language, and the related problem of communication. Some of the 
best minds of the Scottish Church have been enlisted in the prepara- 
tion of these articles and, without exception, they are scholarly, in- 
formative, and written with a sense of urgent conviction. 

If we were asked for our first superficial impressions, we .would 
pick out three areas in which some mild criticism seems to be called 
for. ‘To start at the end, the book reviews strike us as being a 
mixed bag of doubtful value for the pastor, if not for the scholar. 
Charles Duthie’s review of Cailliet’s Pascal is the exception. It is 
thorough and comprehensive and represents a standard the others 
do not approach. Second, it is a question how successful the policy 
of splitting articles will be. The first two articles, on predestina- 
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tion and Christian truth, are to be continued in a subsequent issue. 
This is not so bad in a weekly or even monthly, but in a quarterly 
this puts a strain upon the readers’ powers of recollection. And 
third, we would like to see not only a more explicit statement as to 
what the journal hopes to accomplish but a self-evident pattern and 
point of view which the articles themselves would underscore and 
expound. The Editorial requests contributions from “members of 
every branch of the Holy Catholic Church” and concludes that 
“nothing but good can come from fruitful debate concerning the 
central tenets of the faith.’”” We rejoice in the broadcast invitation, 
and we agree about the fruitful debate, but a theological journal in 
these days must do more than provide a miscellany of articles and 
encourage friendly theological discussion. 

These uncalled for remarks are not meant in any spirit of un- 
kindness. ‘They apply to ourselves as well as to others and perhaps 
grow out of an unconscious sense of guilt and compensation! ‘THE- 
oLocy Topay gives the Scottish Journal of Theology the right hand 
of Christian fellowship. We share the same problems and hopes, 
and our paths are cast in the same unswerving direction. 


AN ANCIENT HYMNARY 


A curious little book of more than antiquarian interest has been 
published recently by Michael MarYosip, the pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Temple, ‘Texas (The Oldest Christian Hymn- 
Book, Gresham’s, Temple, Texas, 92 pages, $2.00). It is a transla- 
tion of the so-called “Odes of Solomon,” generally regarded as 
among the earliest extant examples of Christian hymnology. These 
hymns, which come down to us through the Aramaic Church, once 
a flourishing Christian community in northwest Mesopotamia, were 
first discovered by J. Rendel Harris in 1909. They are well known 
to scholars, and numerous monographs discussing date and author- 
ship have been written. ‘The present translator has the distinct ad- 
vantage of being a native of the region in modern Persia and Kurdis- 
tan where the present dialect is still very much like the old Aramaic. 
His evident affection for his native homeland and his long and ade- 
quate Introduction indicate his high regard for these ante-Nicene 
songs of praise. 
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Apart from linguistic considerations which make the selection of 
first importance, there has developed quite a little discussion as to 
the theological background and presuppositions of these hymns. 
They are ante-Nicene and probably were well known, as the author 
believes, between 200-300 A.D. Naturally primary interest centers 
about Christology. Some have concluded that the hymns are gnos- 
tic in tone, and others regard them as basically Old Testament but 
baptized into the Christian Church. The author is aware of these 
possibilities, but he defends the anonymous hymn writer against 
charges of heresy, and on the atonement, for example, he is con- 
vinced that the hymns give expression to what Aulén calls the “clas- 
sic theory.” 

The average reader, however, if he looks at these hymns, will not 
likely be too much impressed by this theological discussion. The 
language, even in Dr. MarYosip’s translation, is foreign and the 
Semitic overtones of parallelism are confusing, making exegesis dif- 
ficult and unsure. A fair example of what some verses look like is 
the following from Ode V: 


‘For my hope is upon the Lord; 
And I will not fear: 
And because the Lord is my salvation, 
I will not fear: 
And He is as a garland on my head, 
And I shall not be moved; 
Even if everything should be shaken, 
I stand firm: 
And if all things visible should perish, 
I shall not die; 
Because the Lord is with me, 
And I with Him.” 


It is difficult to squeeze dogmatic theology out of such lines, and 
perhaps we should simply regard them in Rendel Harris’ tribute as 
“shot through and through with what the New Testament calls the 
Joy of the Lord.” 

The author tells us that there is no doubt that they stood at the 
“very gate of canonicity.” I, for one, am glad they were not ad- 
mitted. They are interesting, important historically, occasionally 
breathing the Joy of the Lord. But they reveal themselves to be 
sub-Apostolic in language and thought and suffer in comparison 
with the Hallelujah hymns of the Book of Revelation. Their in- 
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trinsic significance, however, is unquestioned. Dr. MarYosip is to 
be commended for publishing his book, and perhaps some compe- 
tent person will set a few verses to music, and put the oldest Christian 
hymn book back into circulation. 


REMEMBER OR PERISH 


The revival of interest in liturgy is one of the characteristics 
of contemporary Church life. Even the so-called non-liturgical 
Churches are studying the matter, and everything is being uti- 
lized to enrich the worship service. There may be a mixture of 
strength and weakness in all this, but apart from that it is worth 
asking the basic question, ““What is the purpose of common wor- 
ship?” 

An illuminating approach to this question is suggested by God- 
frey E. Phillips in his recent book, The Transmission of the Faith 
(Lutterworth Press, London). ‘The author’s contention is that the 
Bible is largely the record of those items of belief, conduct, and 
holy history which were handed on from age to age as the sacred 
memory of what God had done for his people. The learning of this 
“faith” was the primary obligation of all children and converts, and 
its transmission was regarded as an inviolable trust by priests, proph- 
ets, and parents. 

Speaking of the Book of Deuteronomy, Mr. Phillips sees what 
amounts to a terror of the consequences of forgetting what God has 
done in the past. ‘The writers of some of those passages,” he says, 
“had experienced the tragedies of the destruction of the Northern 
and of the Southern Kingdom, and shared the prophetic view that 
these were due to the faithless forgetfulness of God the Deliverer.” 
The very future of Israel depended upon the memory of the faith- 
ful remnant. 

This notion of the purpose of the sacred history is applied further 
to the meaning and significance of ritual worship. “Ritual was the 
perpetual reminder of a history; the priests who carried on the ritual 
taught the people; and in their families the parents told the history 
to their children, who grew up and in turn told their children, and 
the lengthening chain has never been broken.” 

Leaving the further development of this idea of teaching and 
transmission, which the author traces through the New Testament 
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as well, we may ask what effect such an interpretation would have 
upon contemporary church life. If the emphasis were put here, 
much vacuous discussion about the atmosphere of the worship serv- 
ice would be transcended. And what would this approach do for 
the sermon! Preaching would become the proclamation of the 
great events of God’s redemptive purpose and not one man’s opin- 
ions of current problems or even religious problems. ‘The reading 
of the Scriptures would then be a part of this sacred transmission 
and not merely the background of the morning sermon. It is here 
that one can see the value of a well planned lectionary which covers 
the great events of holy history in a systematic and comprehensive 
way. 

It is obvious that the great hymns of the Church give lyric expres- 
sion to God’s redemptive history. Sometimes one feels that a wor- 
ship service is saved from rank blasphemy by the hymns. Note, we 
say hymns and not music. Many churches speak of the ‘ministry 
of music’ by which is meant the choir, the organist, the anthems, 
the processionals, the seven-fold amens, and all the rest. This may 
conceivably fit into the transmission of the faith, but it may be noth- 
ing but show and entertainment, in which case it is an intrusion and 
an impertinence. ‘Trained choirs and intricate choral arrangements 
are all very beautiful, but the test of their religious significance ought 
to be in terms of their contribution toward the transmission of the 
faith. 

Finally, the sacraments. Baptism, originally at least, meant dy- 
ing to sin and rising with Christ, as the act of going down into the 
water and coming out again so clearly symbolized. But how is it 
understood by the average person today? ‘The Lord’s Supper is the 
remembrance of Christ’s death, thanksgiving for his glorious resur- 
rection, and hope of his coming again. It is not surprising that 
many young people are confused about the sacraments. If we re- 
tain them in our worship, we ought not to rob them of their nar- 
rative quality. “They speak of God’s redemptive love in Christ and 
so become not only means of grace but means for transmitting the 
faith. 

Worship, of course, is praise of God and should not be thought 
of as a means to an end, even such a worthy end as teaching the 
faith. But the sacred history of the faith, particularly the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, is what makes Christian worship 
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meaningful and gives it content. Worship is not idle meditation; 
it is praise rendered to God whom we know through the divine reve- 
lation in history. 

The next time you are in church, ask yourself what there is about 
the service that makes known the history of God’s acts and saving 
power, and conversely what appears to have nothing to do with this. 
If a sufficiently large number of worshippers, clergy and laity, asked 
themselves that question, a real revival of worship would be on its 
way. 


WATTS BICENTENARY 


November 25, 1948, is the two hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Isaac Watts, the father of modern English hymnody. His name 
ranks with that of Charles Wesley as a pioneer in the transition from 
the older paraphrases of the Psalms, which John Wesley called “dog- 
gerel double distilled,” to the modern era of psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs. His biography is somewhat colorless, and, apart 
from the fact that he was associated with the Independent or Free 
Church tradition, there is little to rehearse about his life. His name 
lives because of his hymns, and we may pause to offer some reflec- 
tions on these. 

Watts himself would doubtless have been surprised if he had 
known what posterity would select from all his writings for preserva- 
tion and immortality. He rather fancied himself as a philosopher 
and some of his books enjoyed wide currency. But who now ever 
heard of his Logic, or the Right Use of Reason in the Inquiry After 
Truth or its sequel, The Improvement of the Mind, or a Supple- 
ment to the Art of Logic? His published volume of poems, Horae 
Lyricae, contained ambitious experiments in “English Saphhic” me- 
ter and eighteenth century “amatory’”’ verse, but these are long for- 
gotten. Our fathers, or our fathers’ fathers, if they happened to be 
English or Scotch, would have learned as children such rhymes as, 
“Let dogs delight to bark and bite,” and “How doth the little busy 
bee.” Strange that these and other children’s verses should have 
come from the pen of a bachelor! Even of his hundreds of hymns, 
only a few are today well known. Of these, surely must be men- 
tioned, “Our God, Our Help in Ages Past” (which Watts called, 
“Man Frail, and God Eternal,” and the opening personal pronoun of 
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which John Wesley changed to the expletive “O”’), “Joy to the 
World,” “Come, Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove,” “Jesus Shall Reign 
Where’er the Sun,” “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” which 
Matthew Arnold is supposed to have described as “the finest hymn 
in the English language.” There are others which deserve to be 
named, but it is rather remarkable, and not a little disconcerting 
perhaps, that only a handful are today at all familiar. Let the mor- 
alist draw any lesson he pleases. 

As to the theology of Watts’ hymns, the most remarkable feature 
was the wide range of doctrine he took in. Some writers excel on 
one particular topic, but Watts moved freely from doxology to 
benediction, touching all the major themes of evangelical religion. 
Consult any representative hymnal and you will find his verses well 
scattered among the topical divisions. Some have thought him 
guilty of a mild form of Arianism, but it must have been mild, in- 
deed, for it does not appear in his hymns. And this perhaps is a 
rebuke to heresy hunters! A man’s orthodoxy is tested better by 
what he sings about than by his formal verbal credo. In any case 
Watts was Christocentric in all his thinking. It was this that first 
provoked him to try his hand at hymn writing. “We preach the 
Gospel and pray in Christ’s name,” he said, ‘and then check the 
aroused devotions of Christians by giving out a song of the old 
dispensation.” 

For those who are interested and for ministers who may wish to 
give some notice to this bicentenary in a special service of worship, 
there is information and suggestive data to be had by writing to 
Dr. Reginald L. McAIl, the executive secretary of the Hymn Society 
of America, 2268 Sedgwick Avenue, New York 53, New York. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AND CHURCH UNITY 


A recent Gallup Poll put this question to a cross section of Prot- 
estant churchgoers: “Do you think it would or would not be a good 
thing for all Protestant churches in the United States to combine 
into one church?” ‘The answer was 42% in favor, 47% against, and 
11% undecided. We don’t propose to know what those figures 
mean. Maybe the question was too general, or maybe the man in 
the pew is not so anxious for union as we have been led to believe 
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by Stanley Jones and others who have been talking about an ecu- 
menical bandwagon. 

Church union comes slowly even among branches of denomina- 
tional families. The Evangelical and Reformed Churches voted 
rather wholeheartedly to join with the Congregational Christian 
Churches only to find that the latter, who had been expected to 
jump at the chance, held back and only consented after long delib- 
eration and discussion. This new Church, incidentally, altogether 
aside from what has just been said, is one of the hopeful signs of 
union in this country. The new denomination will be made up of 
four former bodies, which reduces by three the number of Protes- 
tant denominations. 

Not so successful have been the negotiations among the Reformed 
Church and the United Presbyterian Church, though there is good 
prospect of an eventual merger. The two largest Presbyterian bod- 
ies, North and South, however, are further away from their goal 
than ever, and one hardly hears any more of the Presbyterian- 
Episcopalian plan of union. 

The Northern Presbyterian Church was shocked to receive at its 
annual assembly last May a telegram from the Southern assembly 
which postponed further discussions for five years. ‘This has put a 
long history of friendly negotiations in jeopardy, and it is a question 
whether the issue can be revived with any hope of success. 

This, of course, was not the interpretation put upon the postpone- 
ment by the Southern Church. I quote some random phrases from 
a report of the chairman of the Committee on Inter-Church Rela- 
tions, appearing in the Southern Presbyterian Journal, one of the 
vigorous anti-union voices in the Southern Church. ‘We labored 
seriously over the situation in hand. Our work was so important 
that we felt it necessary to pray often for God’s guidance... . 
When our report was brought upon the floor of the General As- 
sembly it was presented after prayer, and I have never felt in any 
meeting of the Assembly a greater evidence of the presence of God’s 
Holy Spirit. . . . I believe God is leading our great Church... . 
I believe all of this was a victory for the cause of Christ.” 

It is not for a member of the Northern Church to impugn the 
motives of this sort of piety. But it would be helpful and edify- 
ing to learn just how this chairman knew that his committee report, 
postponing negotiations toward union, was sanctioned by the Holy 
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Spirit. The Southern Church has lately added a chapter on “The 
Holy Spirit” to the Confession of Faith and among the affirmations 
is this: “By Him the Church will be preserved, increased, purified, 
and at last made perfectly holy in the presence of God.” Can the 
Holy Spirit be appealed to as the agent of disunity? It may be that 
the Southern Church regards the Northern Church as in some way 
apostate, and therefore continued insulation against heresy may be 
taken as the work of the Spirit. But if this is what the report means, 
why not say so? If it doesn’t mean that, reliance on the Holy 
Spirit may turn out to be an insidious form of sin against the Holy 
Spirit. Will it be five years, ten years, twenty-five years, before these 
two Churches can meet together and sing together, “In Christ there 
is no East or West, in Him no South or North’? 


THE LORD’S PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING 


Dr. Albert Peel, a Congregationalist minister who writes for The 
Christian World (London), tells of a conversation with a friend who 
asked him, “Why is there no thanksgiving in the Lord’s Prayer?” 
Dr. Peel was nonplussed at the query and had no ready answer. 
What is the answer? Thanksgiving, we are generally assured, is of 
the very essence of true prayer. The Lord’s Prayer is surely the 
pattern of perfect prayer, and yet it contains no thanksgiving. 

It might be suggested that the final doxology, which is assumed 
to be a later addition, has elements of thanksgiving in it, but this 
is rather far-fetched. It may also be pointed out that the prayer 
does not contain intercession or confession, except for the brief “‘pe- 
tition,” forgive us our debts or trespasses, which implies rather than 
confesses sin. In fact, on examination the prayer is largely adora- 
tion and petition. Does this mean anything? 

If any reader of THEOoLocy Topay has a good answer, I will be 
glad to publish it in the next issue and send a copy to Albert Peel 
and his puzzled friend. 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By Etmer G. HomriGHAusENn? 


THE EUROPEAN CHURCHES AND COMMUNISM 


A number of European Churches live within so-called Communist 
countries. Others, whether in Germany, Italy, Sweden, or else- 
where, while not within the orbit of Communist pressure, neverthe- 
less are constantly confronted with the Communist problem. Need- 
less to say, the existence and policy of Communism are realities 
which cannot be ignored by Churches outside Communist countries. 
The Churches in Europe—and elsewhere—must meet this issue. 
While they may not be able to set up a list of principles of action 
by which they may act when the time comes to act, they must be 
prepared to pass judgment upon this new force in the modern 
world which, in some form or another, is here to stay. 

It is difficult to imagine what the situation is like for Christians 
and Churches that live in Communist countries. Perhaps the most 
prevalent attitude in these areas is that of uncertainty bordering on 
fear in the face of the new order. ‘These new governments are for 
the most part “action governments,” that is, they are working out 
Communistic ideology on an experimental basis. Therefore, one 
cannot tell from day to day what the government may do. This 
state of provisionalism creates instability of mind, and it is accentu- 
ated by the constant threat of open conflict between East and West. 
Those who are dissatisfied with the new order often long for war to 
liberate them from their prison of frustration and hopelessness. 

Protestantism is something new for these Communist govern- 
ments. Members of the party who have been trained in Moscow 
have known only the Orthodox Church. The latter can live and 
function largely through its liturgy and worship; Protestantism can- 
not live without preaching and the control of its own organizational 
life. Communists face a different Christianity in Protestantism. 


1 Dr. Homrighausen writes from Geneva where, since February 16, 1948, he has been work- 
ing in the Department of Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid of the World Council of 
Churches, looking forward to the establishment of a permanent Department of Evangelism. 
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It remains to be seen what will happen to Protestantism in Com- 
munist countries, and vice versa. 

Roman Catholicism, on the other hand, is definitely and radically 
anti-Communistic, whether in Poland, Hungary, Italy, or elsewhere. 
Sometimes the Protestant Churches are criticized because they do 
not take such a position against Communism. In fact, Cardinal 
Mindszenty of Hungary is sometimes called the real John Calvin of 
the nation! Catholicism feels that it must defend and protect 
European Christian humanistic culture against what is termed the 
dialectical materialism of Marxism. ‘The two stand in crassest con- 
tradiction. The Reformed Church, for instance, in Hungary, is 
willing to return to its task of proclaiming the Gospel to all classes, 
and confess its involvement in the sins of the old order. ‘The Cath- 
olic Church recognizes no sinfulness on its own part. It crusades 
on the political and social front because it asserts that the Christian 
Church is a manifest social order. 

In many sections of the European Church, there is a hesitant atti- 
tude towards Communism. The recent open letter exchange be- 
tween Professors Brunner and Barth indicated the cleavage in the 
Christian mind on this issue. Brunner is an open antagonist of 
Communism, who calls upon the Church to denounce this ungodly 
totalitarianism which he compares with Nazism. Barth, on the 
other hand, believes that Communism is not Nazism, and that the 
Church must exercise patience towards Communism; it must wait 
to see what it will do. In short, Brunner thinks the Church ought 
to be anti-Communistic, without being blind to the faults in capi- 
talism and in the West; Barth thinks that the Church ought for the 
present at least to be watchful and prepared for radical action if 
necessary, without being blind to the evils in both Communism and 
capitalism. Brunner says the issue is not between Christianity and 
Communism, but between Christianity and totalitarianism. Barth 
says that the issue is rather between the Gospel and any manifesta- 
tion of a new order that would possess a religious temptation. Na- 
tional Socialism was such a temptation because it sought to absorb 
the Church, whereas Communism manifests no such temptation, or 
hidden threat, as yet. It is clear in its attitude toward religion. 

There are many factors involved in this issue. Many Churches 
and churchmen find it difficult to make an absolutely negative or 
positive judgment about Communism. To be sure, not one Church 
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or churchman likes Communism! The reasons for refusing to 
make a judgment are various. For one thing, the older Churches 
have a guilty conscience because of their involvement in the injus- 
tices of the old order. Land reforms were overdue. ‘The break-up 
of the old feudal system which had never been revolutionized, as it 
has been in France for instance, was necessary. (The United States 
started in a revolution; in fact, its immigrants were all refugees from 
European feudalism!) Often European Church leaders have been 
conservatives economically and politically who engaged in politics 
against any change in the status quo. 

Another reason why the Churches often find it difficult to make a 
judgment against Communism is because they have been brutally 
awakened to the danger of aligning themselves with any political 
power. They have come to distrust such power, especially in our 
time, since it so often leads to demonic self-glorification. The 
Churches have also come to see that their task is not to be either 
for or against East or West, but to be for Christ and for man, as one 
theologian put it. 

Further, the Churches are aware of the fact that something new 
is taking place in history. Those that live and work in Europe 
know that there is no possible return to the old order. Another 
war would not restore former social, political, and religious condi- 
tions; it would rather mark the end of everything. Some kind of 
change toward socialism is absolutely essential in the Europe of 
today. While the Churches are not in agreement with Commun- 
ism, they do recognize it as a reality which has within it something 
which cannot be so easily discredited by blind criticism, or defeated 
by money or arms. ‘They realize full well the godlessness and the 
totalitarianism of Communism, but they also know that no revolu- 
tion has ever been a pretty affair, and that the radical evils of the 
old order will not give way by easy methods. There is in Com- 
munism a universal revolt of the masses against intolerable condi- 
tions. The Churches have no desire to fight against the rising tide 
of the human desire for a place in the sun, which may have in it the 
will of God. 

The Churches have also become quite aware of the fact that Com- 
munism has within it something which the Churches have forgotten, 
namely, an economic interpretation of man. The Marxist insist- 
ence upon the earthy nature of man cannot be ignored. Man can- 
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not live by bread alone, but without bread he does not live at all. 
The economic problem cannot be set down as unimportant. Bread 
has a religious significance. The Biblical conception of man con- 
tains within it the realistic interpretation of man as mind, body, and 
soul bound together in an indissoluble unity. True, the Marxist 
denies what Christians regard as the basic reality of man, namely, the 
image of God; but all too much of the life and work of the Church 
has regarded man as only spirit without a body. 

The Churches are sometimes hesitant in their judgment upon 
Communism, because any negative statement may cause suffering 
to Christians living in those countries. Adverse criticisms may put 
the brethren in Communist countries in a difficult position, and en- 
danger the bond of Christian unity. This may sound like expe- 
diency which sacrifices the truth, but it may also he regarded as wis- 
dom that is born of love. 

One must also grant that many Churches and churchmen hesitate 
to say anything about Communism because they are simply ex- 
hausted by the terrific pressures of the contemporary world. After 
eight years of Nazi occupation, during which they were undernour- 
ished and cut off from the rest of the world, they have lost their 
desire to put up another resistance struggle. 

Let none think that what the Churches face in the present-day 
world is a passing affair which can be ignored as insignificant, solved 
by simple decisions, or settled in a short time. What is occurring is 
a revolution of major proportions, in which the Churches will have 
to learn to live the mobile pilgrim life, to make judgments upon the 
basis of the living word of God, and make up their minds to live in 
a different world. Any attempt to return to the past is negative, 
and it will end in disaster for the Church and the world. Any at- 
tempt to accept the new order uncritically will also be disastrous, al- 
though it may give the impression of success at the outset. This is a 
time of reformation for the Church. Nothing can help the Church 
now but that wisdom and love which God freely imparts to his chil- 
dren who wait upon him. 

Whatever one may think of these attitudes, one thing is certain: 
The Church of Jesus Christ must reckon seriously with what Com- 
munism represents. It must not make its decision upon political 
or economic grounds. The Church cannot align itself with either 
East or West; its reasons for making a judgment must be Christian 
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and issue out of the nature of divine truth regarding God, man, and 
the world. It is not enough to follow the lead of public opinion and 
say what people wish the Church to say. Unless the Church can 
speak to this issue of Communism today, it may lose what little 
prestige and authority is left to it in the modern world. 


COMMUNITY CHURCHES ORGANIZE 


The National Council of Community Churches, organized in 
1946, now embraces something like 3,600 member Churches in the 
United States. Some of these Community Churches find themselves 
in a peculiar situation as regards their relation to the old-line de- 
nominations on the one hand, and the Church Federation move- 
ment on the other hand. Community Churches do not wish to 
affiliate themselves with denominations because these Churches wish 
to be “Christian’”” and not “denominational.’’ They have peti- 
tioned Church federations in some instances, in the hope that they 
may become affiliated with an official interdenominational Christian 
movement. 

The National Council of Community Churches is a movement 
that seeks to realize a Beloved Community in local, national, and 
world relations. It welcomes all Churches, groups, and individuals 
that seek to make the Church the instrument for the discovering and 
putting into practice the will of God in the community life. The 
Council approaches the task of the Church in the community in 
terms of the community’s needs. Believing that a united commu- 
nity requires a united Church, the movement is committed to Chris- 
tion unity and works toward a united Church in the United States, 
a Church as comprehensive as the spirit and teachings of Christ and 
as inclusive as the love of God. 

The aims of the National Council are: to help communities with 
competing and overlapping Churches to federate into one vital, 
ecumenical Church; to help communities without any Church to 
form one-all-inclusive Church that is free to provide for all forms 
of religious expression; to discover, to train, and to provide ministers 
for community, federated, and union Churches; to develop a way 
of ordaining them for interdenominational work; to make available 
a list of missionary projects of both the foreign and home field, co- 
operating with the World Council of Churches and Home Missions 
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Council; to provide definite materials in co-operation, especially 
adapted to the local ecumenical Church; to foster a mighty ground- 
swell movement for a united Church in America in every way pos- 
sible. And to foster the growth of a local Church that answers the 
prayer of Jesus, “that they all may be one.” 

The Council has adopted the policy of organizing for a year at a 
time only. It is the purpose of the Executive Committee that if 
and when the Protestant denominations provide an adequate way 
through their interdenominational agencies to achieve these objec- 
tives, then the National Council will quickly and readily go out of 
existence. 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, writing in an issue of The Chris- 
tian Century, speaks to this problem. “Protestantism, with only 
twice the Catholic membership, supports seventeen and one-half 
times as many local churches. There would be occasion for satis- 
faction if the 230,000 Protestant churches of the nation were distrib- 
uted evenly among the population. But this is notoriously not the 
case. Many of these churches exist side by side with other Protes- 
tant Churches. They are not there because the community needs 
them, nor because Protestantism needs them nor because Christian- 
ity needs them. They are there because each one of more than two 
hundred denominational ‘churches’ imagine that its peculiar brand 
of Protestantism ought to be propagated by the organization and 
maintenance of its own local churches regardless of the effect upon 
these communities and upon Protestant Christianity as a whole.” 

It is not the purpose of the Council to become another denomina- 
tion; in fact, it will resist such an effort. In the meantime, it will 
provide an organization for Christian people who are dissatisfied 
with existing denominations. and wish a more ecumenical Church. 

Whether the Community Church can become the pioneer ecu- 
menical Church in America is another question. Its rise and growth 
is symbolic of a definite desire among Christian people for unity, and 
for a Christian Church based upon community ties and needs. 
However, a Christian Church is more than a social institution; it is 
a divine institution based upon the Word of God. The Commu- 
nity Church movement needs undergirding by a more profound 
theological structure lest its community character dominate its 
Christian nature! 
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AMERICANS IN EUROPE 


Thousands of tourists are now pouring into all sections of Europe 
open to them. Perhaps one of the most significant groups to come 
is that represented by the students. A party of 723, travelling under 
the auspices of the American Youth Hostels Association, disem- 
barked recently at a European port with their bicycles. About 600 
Church youths from 18 nations will this summer take part in the 
first international work camps sponsored by the World Council’s 
youth department. The other day 10,000 American and Canadian 
students who are to study, work, and live in European countries for 
the next few months landed in Rotterdam. These students have 
come from 150 different American universities and colleges. Their 
work will take them to Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and Spain. These American stu- 
dents, together with European youth, will constitute a total number 
of 20,000 volunteers who will work at rebuilding roads, building 
hostels, playgrounds, and villages for war oprhans. Others will help 
in harvesting, and still others will be counsellors in children’s camps. 
These volunteers will be sent to 135 different camps. This kind of 
exchange was established some 30 years ago. For the first time, this 
year there will be a co-ordination of this youth effort. 

Besides these students and youths, thousands of tourists are in Eu- 
rope as this is written. Some of them will be members of conducted 
tours and others will travel ‘‘on their own.” Readers of this journal 
will not need to be told that hundreds of Church people will be com- 
ing to various religious conferences; some will go to Amsterdam for 
the Assembly of the World Council of Churches; some will go to the 
Moral Rearmament resort at Caux in Switzerland; others will attend 
conferences of one kind or another here and there. A large number 
of Amsterdam attendants have been invited to come to various Euro- 
pean Churches after the Assembly. 

What will these people do in Europe? What will they see? 
What will they bring back to the States with them? How many of 
them will really see the inner side of Europe? How many of them 
will get to know the real problems which average Europeans face day 
after day? And—what will the Europeans think of them? 

The other day it was our privilege to address a tourist group trav- 
elling through Switzerland. Among them were people who knew 
friends of the writer of this article. One of them remarked that he 
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had never eaten so much as he had on this trip to Europe! Mem- 
bers of the party were making heavy purchases to be shipped to the 
States, since the United States government now offered a greater al- 
lowance of goods for returning tourists. And while this party, like 
so many others, had seen all the old historic places, had admired the 
beauty spots of a half-dozen countries, and had suffered no incon- 
veniences, it is doubtful whether they saw Europe or were able to 
take back with them something of the real plight of Europe. Euro- 
peans may want American dollars, but, in most cases, while receiving 
them with an eager grasp it is to be questioned whether they have 
received anything more from most American tourists. It must be 
said in all frankness that a great deal of European travel this summer 
is hardly conducive to American-European understanding. It is a 
sheer waste of money, which may estrange and not unite people. 

The Churches as well as other educational and benevolent organi- 
zations might well contemplate the possibilities in European travel 
and study on the part of Americans. As yet, the surface has hardly 
been scratched in this matter. There are great potentialities in a 
real ecumenical exchange of personnel between Europe and Amer- 
ica, especially among students and serious adult travellers. More co- 
ordination is needed among the various agencies which will improve 
this matter. Better briefing could be done so as to acquaint travel- 
lers with the dark and the bright spots of both Europe and America. 
Better introductions could be provided for travellers so that they 
might really enter into the life and thought of both continents. 
Thus real understanding could take place. 

This is a project in which the World Council of Churches may 
well take a greater interest, in co-operation with other international 
and ecumenical agencies, so as to turn this questionable and hap- 
hazard travelling into an ecumenical means for real human fellow- 
ship. 


THE CHURCH IN LONDON 


Daniel Jenkins, assistant editor of the Christian News-Letter, 
writer of theological books, and officer of the Christian Frontier 
Council for the past three and a half years, has made a study of the 
state of the Church in greater London. Starting with a review of 
the place and state of the Churches in London at the turn of the 
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century, he proceeds to deal with the present situation. Confessing 
that today the Churches are weaker, he continues by saying that the 
War has made things much worse. Great changes in population 
have taken place in the center of this capital which contains one- 
fifth of the nation’s population. Yet the number of people living 
in inner London has not declined. For the most part, they have 
no contact with the Churches. ‘Modern metropolitan man, rich 
or poor, learned or simple, is nobody’s responsibility to no one.” 

Mr. Jenkins finds that only three types of Church appear to flour- 
ish in inner London today. The first is the great central Church 
of various denominations, which has a nation-wide fame. In this 
class one puts such Churches as St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Westminster 
Chapel, and a few others. It would be interesting to discover how 
many people attending these Churches are regular members, and 
how many are residents of inner London. 

The second type of Church which suceeds is the “‘exile’’ Church, 
created by the influx of people to London from Wales, Ireland, and 
other countries. Over forty churches which conduct services in 
Welsh are found in London today. Roman Catholic workers from 
Ireland have come to London during and since the War. The 
Church provides for these people a link with the homeland and a 
place of fellowship with countrymen. 

The third type of Church which is flourishing in inner London 
is the Roman Catholic. This Church has become successful among 
the fashionable and educated classes. ‘This is due not to the work 
of priests alone, but to the large and active body of lay people who 
have much to teach other Churches about evangelism in metropoli- 
tan society because they have succeeded in building up a corporate 
life among themselves despite their environment. 

All the Churches in London are aware of the problem of the met- 
ropolitan area. The Church of England has worked out a strong 
diocesan reorganization, and plans a Mission to greater London dur- 
ing the next year. The Methodists are busy with evangelism plans 
following their Commando Campaign last year. Other Churches 
are also making extensive plans. 

Mr. Jenkins feels that all of the resources of the Churches must 
be used to tackle this problem. He suggests four possible strategies. 
First, the Churches must realize the complexity and the size of the 
task by survey work, an “ecclesiastical general staff,’ and inter- 
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denominational effort. Second, specialization is necessary. That 
is, the Churches must reach people according to their special in- 
terests. While parochial organization should remain, specialists 
should reach and help people according to the natural lines of so- 
cial organization in which they move. Third, it is necessary that 
existing personal contacts between people be maintained. And 
fourth, the Churches must work out a long-term policy. It is im- 
possible to make any impression upon the life of anything so con- 
fused and remote from contact with the Churches as modern Lon- 
don in one year or five. ‘What London needs is not more Church 
or religious organizations, but hundreds of small groups of people 
at work on different levels, adding to their numbers one by one.” 
To make Albert Hall the central place from which to evangelize 
London is not as effective as it is to call men one by one out of the 
multitudes for the way of discipleship. That needs patience and 
time, and there is no reason to be discouraged if results do not come 
quickly. 

Some think it is impossible to save cities like London. Life is so 
unnatural in it that we must flee from it as we would flee from 
Sodom. Such an attitude is “indefensible” and implies a “social 
determinism which is belied by evidence.” It has frequently been 
pointed out that the Gospel first had its great successes, not in the 
countryside, but in the great cities of the ancient world. It is pos- 
sible that history may repeat itself. What London needs is what 
even many Christians in London would have to confess that they 
lacked, an appropriate pattern of Christian discipline for metropoli- 
tan life. When it finds it, we may find that it is the appropriate pat- 
tern of Christian discipline for our age. 


THE CHURCH IN THE EASTERN ZONE OF GERMANY 


The Soviet military authorities have in the last two years made ap- 
proaches to the leaders and pastors of the Church in the eastern zone 
with the request that they speak a word of support for the political 
positions that have been taken by the Communists. These positions 
refer to land reform, the people’s congress, the unity of Germany, 
and the popular wish of the people (Volksbegehren). 

According to the Lutheran World Federation News ‘the Evangeli- 
cal Bishops of the east zone have felt themselves forced in a statement 
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to Marshal Sokolowski to make a fundamental statement with re- 
spect to the relationship of the church to the occupying authorities. 
In this statement they declare that according to the Evangelical doc- 
trines the individual Christian and therefore also the church are 
obliged to obey the authority of the state, insofar as the demands of 
the state are not contrary to God’s commandments. However, the 
church is forbidden to permit itself to become an instrument that 
will carry out the political plans of the state. 

“Whenever the church has a word to say concerning political 
questions, this word must necessarily arise from an inner compul- 
sion due to the influence of the Gospel. The freedom of the church 
in assuming either a negative or a positive attitude toward the meas- 
ures of the state is an integral part of the religious freedom which the 
churches must request of the state, and which has been formally as- 
sured to them in the constitutions of the countries of the Soviet 
zone.” ‘The letter concludes with the statement that the Evangeli- 
cal Church deals with all occupying authorities and all political par- 
ties on the basis of these principles. 
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RE.IGious LiBpERALS REPLy, by Henry N. Wieman, Arthur E. Murphy, 
and others. 177 pp. Boston, Beacon Press, 1947. $2.00. 

This book is a “reply” to neo-orthodoxy, especially to that of Reinhold 
Niebuhr and that of Emil Brunner. Being a series of seven papers by 
seven different men, it is not uniform either in point of view or in argu- 
ment. Henry N. Wieman argues for “intellectual understanding and 
construction” in our conception of God. James B. Pratt is a theist plead- 
ing for the rights of reason. Gardner Williams, J. W. Hudson, M. C. 
Otto, and Roy Ward Sellars write as “humanists.” Arthur J. Murphy 
speaks as a philosophical critic. Williams, Hudson, and Sellars oppose 
their views to those of the neo-orthodox with minimum of reasoning. 
Wieman, Murphy, and Pratt “reply” to ‘“‘neo-supernaturalists” with analy- 
sis and argument. Since this review is intended to be a criticism and not 
a homily, we shall concern ourselves with the latter three writers. 

Wieman censures the neo-orthodox for their addiction to mythology. 
He acknowledges the value of a myth as it “directs human devotion to 
something which is not correctly described by the propositions that enter 
into” it (p. 7). He also recognizes that much of human thought is mytho- 
logical. But he argues and insists that mythmaking is a prelogical, pre- 
scientific activity which must give way to reason as far as possible. He 
distinguishes between “the real source of human good” as observed in 
“creative interchange between human individuals and groups, and be- 
tween the organism and its environment” (pp. 9-10), and the objects of 
imagination evoked by mythmaking fancy. He pleads for the use of 
“biological, psychological and social fact” in our thought about God, as 
against futile attempts at resuscitating traditional doctrines as myths. 
He believes that for our knowledge of “the creative source of life” we 
should depend not upun “revelation” but upon scientific truth available 
in our time. 

This argument which is evidently directed against Niebuhr may be 
answered as follows: ““The creative event” is not observable as a scientific 
fact. Science leads us to mathematical and not aesthetic symbols. As 
Wieman himself recognizes, we are aware of the created and not of that 
which creates (p. 10). Hence, “the creative event” itself is a mythological 
entity. This is the reason for Roy W. Sellars’ statement that “creation 

. is a rather meaningless term” (p. 166). God as conceived by Wie- 
man is not an object of scientific knowledge. Much less so is God as con- 
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ceived by the Bible and by Niebuhr. Therefore, the plea for a Christian 
theology without mythology (which is not merely prerational and non- 
rational) is futile. The humanists who have opposed Wieman in this 
matter have their point. 

Arthur Murphy’s argument against Niebuhr is more telling. He ob- 
jects to Niebuhr’s use of traditional Christian doctrines as myths, as state- 
ments which “transcend the limits of the conceivable” (p. 19). Niebuhr 
“literally does not know what it is that he believes, except that it is some- 
thing strongly suggested to his mind as true by these traditional doctrines, 
but something which turns out, in every attempt to think it through, to 
be either false or logically inconceivable.” Without attempting to justify 
Niebuhr in detail, we must answer Murphy by reminding him that any 
philosophy which includes man cannot avoid ambiguity and paradox. 
Man, with his freedom and capacity to violate his nature, cannot be in- 
cluded completely and in every respect within “a system of nature.” Our 
thought on such a being does break down (so far as we can think) into 
statements which are unsystematizable. This is why we may forever have 
different systems of philosophy, that is, we may never be able to construct 
a literal description of man and his works. In this situation, some things 
will suggest themselves to our minds strongly as true without our being 
able to give a literally true account of what they are. It may be com- 
fortable to avoid such “things,” but it is neither wise nor helpful. 

Murphy objects to Niebuhr’s doctrine of self-transcendence by saying 
that, “‘still, it is apparently not beyond Dr. Niebuhr’s thought . . .” (p. 
29). In other words, if it is self-transcendence, it is not thought; if it is 
thought, it is not self-transcendence. This is like the argument that a 
man has no right to be a skeptic, since, so far as he is a skeptic, he is not 
a skeptic. But a man does not have to be skeptical of his skepticism, be- 
cause skepticism is not an object of knowledge. A man may be aware of 
his finitude, and thus transcend himself in this awareness; without thereby 
claiming to be aware, in the same sense, of himself as self-transcendent. 
As Murphy says, “We can transcend finitude in the knowledge that we 
cannot transcend finitude”’ (p. 30). Niebuhr’s fault, such as it is, is that 
he has sought to explore the significance of this fact which to him is very 
great, for it makes the identification of spirit with nature impossible. 

Pratt’s argument is primarily against Brunner, especially with regard 
to “revelation and reason.” His is the fullest and best reasoned criticism 
of neo-orthodoxy and should be taken seriously. Dr. Pratt’s main point 
is that reason and reason alone can judge between truth and untruth 
(p. 127). We believe this is an inescapable refutation of loose talk against 
“the pride of reason” by the neo-orthodox, especially by Brunner. Rea- 
son, in so far as it is the capacity of man to distinguish truth from false- 
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hood, is indispensable for knowledge. We discern “the pride of reason” 
itself by reason, and have to present our insights into our follies in a ra- 
tional way. It does not help us to say, as Brunner has done, that revela- 
tion is of a person and not of propositions. There is no such revelation 
as apprehended by the human mind. 

On the other hand, Pratt’s argument is based upon naturalistic pre- 
suppositions. He is asking for a rational justification for faith in God 
while he assumes man’s existence in relation to a reality which is not God. 
This is the common feature of all these papers, except perhaps that of 
Wieman. We must be rational in our faith in God, that is, we must go 
by evidence. What evidence? The evidence from the things around 
us. But, do we exist in a primary, undebatable relatedness to “nature”? 
What then is nature? What is nature inclusive of man? Surely, the 
Biblical assumption of a “given” relatedness to God cannot be set aside 
without argument in favor of the modern prejudice that the given reali- 
ties are man and his natural-social environment. In short, these “seven 
men of philosophy” assume a naturalistic metaphysics. Theirs is the “sec- 
ularized” mind of our time. They are, except perhaps for Pratt, unable 
to argue about Christianity from within. They argue from outside. 
Hence, in spite of their best intentions and valid criticisms of neo-ortho- 
doxy, they argue, when they do it, with insufficient grasp of “the meaning 
and truth” of Christianity. Nevertheless, the neo-orthodox should take 


the arguments in this book seriously and answer them with argument. 
Our writers have made at least one point: there is no future for a Chris- 
tianity alienated from reason. 


Jos—EPpH HAROUTUNIAN 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


CHRISTIANITY Topay: A SURVEY OF THE STATE OF THE CHURCHES, Edited 
by Henry Smith Leiper. 452 pp. New York, Morehouse-Gorham 
Company, 1947. $5.00. 

Wor Lp CHRISTIANITY: YESTERDAY, TODAY, ToMoRROW, by Henry P. Van 
Dusen. 302 pp. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1947. $2.50. 
Rarely do two books appearing simultaneously on cognate subjects 

dovetail so admirably and overlap so little as in the case of these two 

stimulating and sorely-needed volumes. A clear call exists for realistic 
factual presentation at once of the regional Churches and of the world- 
wide growth of ecumenism in this century. 

Dr. Leiper has assembled some thirty-seven writers to take us on a 
guided tour of the world. We look at close quarters into the life of the 
non-Roman churches in one area after another, after the stormy ordeal 
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of two World Wars and in a world uniquely distraught. Starting in 
France we make a circular tour of « ontinental Europe” through the 
Low Countries and Scandinavia t + .many, Austria and Poland, re- 
turning via Switzerland and Italy to we Iberian Peninsula. “The Brit- 
ish Commonwealth,” with a chapter to each Dominion and one each to 
India and the West Indies, is followed by seven chapters on “The Ortho- 
dox East.” ‘The Far East’ rather strangely puts the South Pacific and 
Micronesia into the same group as China, Japan, and Korea, while the 
archipelagoes of the Netherlands Indies, New Guinea, and the Philip- 
pines also come within the same section. We then visit ““The Americas,” 
and one inexcusably inadequate chapter is given to tropical “Africa,” six 
and a half pages as against thirteen to Portugal. Dr. Cavert concludes 
the book with a chapter on “The World Council of Churches.” 

We find, as is perhaps almost inevitable, wide disparity in the handling 
of the record. Some writers, like Professor Timasheff, achieve the ideal 
of a crisp perspective of the important facts followed by an illuminating 
analysis. In three paragraphs Dr. Timasheff almost blindingly illumi- 
nates the profound difference between the precarious religious tolerance 
now granted to the Church in Russia and real religious liberty. 

Other writers, like Mr. Asirvatham, conceive their task to be mainly 
an expression of aspiration and prophecy combined with petulant crit- 
iques of the past and present. Mr. Asirvatham’s chapter leaves us with 
no focussed picture of the Church in India growing there now, as it is, 
as rapidly as any Church has ever developed in nineteen centuries and, 
in many areas, rooting itself in the very soil. Indian Christianity is to- 
day giving so many rich lessons to the world that it is a pity that some- 
one like Dr. Manikam, the Secretary of the National Christian Council, 
could not have been persuaded to give us a realistic perspective. 

In spite, however, of the unequal value of a number of the chapters, 
Dr. Leiper’s book gives us more material than any other yet available in 
handy form about the present state of the Churches round the world. 
The one other serious defect that must be noted could have been avoided 
if Dr. Cavert’s final chapter had been preceded by another recording the 
existence and activities of the twenty to thirty national and regional 
Christian councils round the world and of the International Missionary 
Council. In the perspective of history they will be seen to have been 
the real creators of global ecumenism. The more static ecclesiastical 
approach of the World Council of Churches will some day be seen to 
have a similar status in relation to the International Missionary Council 
and its organisms that the defining and defensive Synods and Councils 
in the Dark Ages had to the contemporary creative and conquering Chris- 
tian expansion from Ireland and England into north and central Europe. 
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President Van Dusen’s task in his World Christianity is at once simpler 
in terms of unity of subject and more profound, in that it necessarily 
grapples with the deeper issues of the nature of the Church and of Faith 
and Order. He tackles those issues as related to the vital problem of 
unity and illuminates his subject by revealing at the outset the radical dif- 
ference between ecumenism, which starts from the given oneness in 
Christ, and interdenominationalism, which proceeds from the visible 
divisiveness of the Churches. Starting topically from the startling “re- 
discovery of the Church” by so many western airmen and others flying 
over the Pacific and Asia, Dr. Van Dusen carries us over some centuries 
of the past of the Church to what Ernest Barker has called the present 
“gathering tide of Christian union.” 

His chapters on ““The World Christian Community” today teem with 
bracing “‘close-up” pictures of the Church emerging scarred but not 
scared, buffeted yet resilient from the ordeal that is not yet over. Simi- 
larly, he faces frankly the contemporary revulsions into fatalism, the cult 
of violence and materialism, the weaknesses of the Church and the exist- 
ing limitations of ecumenical Christianity. He sees the problem of inte- 
grating the Christian Gospel into the forms of life and thought of the 
world today as central to our task, just as it was in Paul’s day. This car- 
ries him back to the crucial theological issues of our day, especially the 
relation of the Christian faith to the non-Christian religions upon which 
no comprehensive unity has yet been reached. Dr. Van Dusen’s experi- 
ence in 1938 at the heart of the controversy in the Madras Meeting of the 
International Missionary Council helps to make this vital part of his 
theme exceptionally satisfying. 

Dr. Van Dusen then moves forward to an analysis of the contemporary 
issues of Christian unity, followed by a challenging epilogue on revival 
and reunion. 

The radical deficiency of both books that may still be supplied later is 
that the real core of the whole development is in persons and they are 
largely absent from these pages. For instance, John R. Mott, the archi- 
tect of ecumenism from 1895 until now, is mentioned incidentally twice; 
this is like writing the Acts of the Apostles and leaving out Paul. 

Basil MATHEWS 
Union College of British Columbia 
Vancouver, B. C. 


THE RELIGIOUS PILGRIMAGE OF IsRAEL, by I. G. Matthews. 304 pp. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1947. $4.00. 
This able history of Israel’s religion may well replace Hebrew Re- 
ligion by Oesterley and Robinson. It is more thorough and deals spe- 
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cifically with more of the details. It is more fully documented. ‘There 
is a more balanced presentation of the environmental factors that influ- 
enced the development of Israel’s religion; in. Hebrew Religion cultic 
factors seemed to crowd out others. Matthews’ view of Canaanite re- 
ligion is also more thoroughly conditioned by the outlook provided by 
the Ras Shamra materials. 

To summarize the contents of this full volume is impossible. We 
only give a few important positions and arresting conclusions. ‘Thus, 
Matthews follows the Kenite hypothesis: Yahweh was a Kenite deity and 
Moses was prepared for the priesthood by Jethro. Conforming to the 
sociological-environmental method used, Yahweh’s character alters with 
the changing scene. The invasion of Canaan transforms him into a war 
god. Under the United Kingdom he becomes a national deity. In the 
days of Elijah the contest on Carmel reveals Yahweh as the lord of agri- 
culture. Hence Matthews feels that the “Ritual Decalogue,” codified by 
the Yahwist, represents the form of worship that won out in the Elijah- 
Ahab struggle. The Elohist’s “double” for it he locates in Exodus 20: 
23-26; 23: 10-19. In addition to his agricultural functions Yahweh now 
also became the guardian of political intrigue on the international level. 
The “still small voice” that Elijah heard called for subtle propaganda; 
he was to anoint Hazael king of Syria and plot the death of Ben Haddad. 
Yahweh was no longer an isolationist! The prophets were reformers, 
interested in human values and social ethics. They were not mystics but 
realists who studied the ethical conduct of men to discover the will of 
Yahweh. The chasm that separated them from the priests was unbridg- 
able. Deuteronomy was a document of “co-operation” between anti- 
Assyrian nationalists and the prophetic following. Its doctrine of reward 
promoted religious materialism and its doctrine of election made Yahweh 
a national partisan. Jeremiah rejected it and introduced the “religion 
of individualism” according to which Yahweh is discovered in the inner 
struggle of the soul. He called the people to “the old paths”; that is, to 
prophetic teaching. 

The division of subject matter in this book indicates the author’s posi- 
tion and method. Each of fourteen chapters deals with a “religion” of 
Israel. Nine of these “religions” form a chronological sequence in the 
pre-exilic era. The other five are postexilic and describe divergent 
movements simultaneously active, or at least overlapping in time: the 
“religions” of the Intellectuals, the State-Church, Mankind, Supernatural- 
ism, and Judaism. 

This approach results in grave defects. The author’s various “re- 
ligions” are not really mutually exclusive and separate. This is obvious 
for the postexilic group; for example, “Intellectuals” and “Mankind.” 
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Those of the pre-exilic group appear more self-contained only because 
of the chronological sequence. Matthews produces highly abstract re- 
sults that fail to do justice to the organic character of the religious story 
of Israel. It is the author’s aim to let every era and movement speak for 
itself. He does not wish to make “the polemic expressions” of the vari- 
ous “schools” conform to one another, nor fit any or all of them “into our 
own theological outlook.” ‘This is laudable. But he seems to forget 
that polemics are usually fiercest when the antagonists live out of a 
common heritage which makes them part of an organic whole. At any 
rate, this organic entity never comes into its own in this book. 

It is proper and right to contrast prophets and priests. Apocalypticism 
and humanitarianism must be set over against one another. But in Is- 
rael’s religion these antitheses cannot be divorced from one another. It 
is quite true that “the conflict between the lovers of Jewish law and the 
lovers of humanity raged throughout the generations” (p. 214). But it 
is not true to say that “the two walked apart” (p. 216). If they had, the 
conflict would not have continued so long. On the contrary, the conflict 
is often fiercest within individual souls. Neither is it ever really “re- 
solved” there. Matthews’ assumption, throughout, that if only the 
prophets had ended the priesthood, and if only the universalistic humani- 
tarians had completely carried the day against the legalistic devotees of 
election, all would have been so much better, is, I believe, historically 
unwarranted. Judaism’s ability to hold in constant tension the moments 
of election and universality, of law and freedom, and of God’s control 
and man’s responsibility describes its substance and has insured its sur- 
vival, and that of its daughter, Christianity. 

Thus, despite his rigid objectivity, this profound historian writes, 
inevitably, as a partisan. Does he know this? He stands with the author 
of Ecclesiastes, whom he credits with “an unfaltering search for unshak- 
able truth” (p. 210). He wants to be a “defender of liberty,” like the 
people Ezra evicted from Jerusalem. The priestly system is only a lia- 
bility. Ben Sira’s equation of the Law with the Divine Wisdom he de- 
scribes as “‘priestly orthodoxy in its most arrogant form . . . provincial 

. stultifying” (p. 179). In these, and also with respect to the proph- 
ets, personal prejudices do influence his interpretations. In other cases, 
notably the Maccabean struggle for religious liberty, his objective candor 
compels the author to admire the achievements of movements and points 
of view he frankly dislikes. This history of Israel’s religion is unmis- 
takably the work of a left-wing American Protestant liberal for whom the 
notion of the Church as a divine reality, whether in the Old Testament 
or today, is always a bit embarrassing. It is a book that is the fruit of 
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profound scholarship wedded to deep loyalties and sincere convictions. 
It will be a notable landmark for a long time to come. 

J. CorrT RYLAARSDAM 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


Tue Dicnity oF Man, by Herschel Baker. 365 pp. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, Harvard University Press, 1947. $5.00. 

In a series of chronological studies Professor Baker of Harvard Univer- 
sity traces the main motifs which have formed the concept of human dig- 
nity and the forces which affected the idea and its persistence. This he 
has done in the awareness that no single volume could possibly do justice 
to the scope of such an undertaking. Not only did he find it necessary 
virtually to exclude Greek literature but also essential aspects of the late 
Renaissance. He finally ended his inquiry with the Reformation. To 
go further would have been “to show how after the sixteenth century the 
ancient belief in human dignity was subjected to questions so new and so 
searching that they have not yet been answered” (p. 335). Thus “the an- 
cient belief in human dignity” is seen to originate in Ionian naturalism, 
taking shape with the classical view of man (Part I). In sharp contrast to 
the optimistic humanism of the Greeks, Orphism introduces the Hellenis- 
tic world into a codification of asceticism and eschatology. Notions of 
sin, guilt, and vicarious salvation pave the way for ‘“‘the metamorphosis of 
Jesus.” Such a quick transformation of Christianity into a “‘redemption- 
ist cult” makes the emphasis on faith inevitable. Certa est, quia impos- 
sibile est. "The Christian view of man (Part II) reaches a climax with Au- 
gustine’s conception of the glory of God and the corresponding infamy of 
man. The tension is relieved by Thomas Aquinas whose natural theol- 
ogy rescues man from the slough of impotence and depravity. Thus is 
reached the true climax of the Middle Ages and of the beginning of the 
Renaissance in a rehabilitation of man’s self-confidence. Part III deals 
with the Renaissance view of man. The new age is seen as one of shift- 
ing and dislocated values among which special attention is given to the 
overtone of optimism emerging from both the rational theology of the 
late Middle Ages and the humanistic tradition of pagan antiquity. The 
Protestant view of man comes as an anticlimax in such a perspective. 
Yet compensations for the reassertion of Augustine’s bleak estimate of 
human dignity are found by Professor Baker in democratic equalitarian- 
ism as well as in the hazardous joys of economic individualism. How- 
ever drastic the re-examination undergone by man’s dignity “from the 
early Church and Augustine, this majestic notion endured, mutatis mu- 
tandis, through the Middle Ages and on into the Renaissance” (p. 335). 
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This brief analysis does not begin to do justice to the thoroughness of 
such a generally well documented treatment as that presented by the pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard. His rich cultural background is beauti- 
fully served by a keen sense for shades of thought and expression which 
only a mellowed literary culture can have developed. This is illustrated 
throughout the book, but especially in such chapters as that on “The Uses 
of Neoplatonism.” 

It is wrong to characterize the academic man as one lacking in imagina- 
tion. The truth of the matter is that college professors are human beings 
and as such inherit from a tender age a genuine delight in story telling. 
What is misleading sometimes is their academic way of telling their story. 
Yet, once the sediment has been allowed to precipitate and to drop to the 
bottom of pages in the form of footnotes, and the “solution” has thus be- 
come clarified, then not only the story, but also the storyteller, come into 
full view. 

In these delightfully written pages we are not confronted with the 
serene, impartial scholarship some candid reader might have expected to 
find in a book offered with the double guarantee of the Harvard Faculty 
and the Harvard University Press. Scholarship is here, to be sure, but 
at the service of a cause. Professor Baker has a story to tell, a sophisti- 
cated up-to-date version of Condorcet’s Esquisse written under the sign 
of Ionia admired from the outset for having produced a race of tough- 
minded naturalists who ignored the spirit world and man’s traffickings 
with it. The naturalists we have always with us. 

In his own words, the author hoped “to suggest some of the main lines 
of development in the history of the idea of human dignity.” He had to 
sacrifice “thoroughness for scope.” Could it be that he actually sacrificed 
a great deal more which has a real bearing on human dignity? It is sur- 
prising, to say the least, to see Part II on ‘““The Christian View of Man” 
follow upon a purely Greek background with Orphism as the connecting 
link, in a context of comparative religions wherein the mana of Codring- 
ton’s Melanesians becomes an organizing principle. However compre- 
hensive the syncretism, the prophets of Israel have no place in it. Jesus 
is thus made to appear at the center of an obscure mystery cult. Two 
pages (pp. 125-126) suffice to tell the story of this unpretentious man, 
with space to spare for the beginning of his “deification.” 

It would be an understatement to say that we get only the Greek half 
of the story of the idea of human dignity, even if we should leave out of 
the picture, as indeed we must, Euripides’ Trojan Women, Aristotle's 
identification of slaves with “living tools” and all that was made the sub- 
ject of Thucydides’ account of Athenian depravity. Matthew Arnold, 
whose Literature and Dogma is strangely missing in Professor Baker's 
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bibliography, had quite another sense of proportions. ‘To him, rightness 
in the whole range of conduct involved “‘at the very lowest computation” 
three-fourths of human life. He made it clear moreover that these three- 
fourths were those which matter most to the dignity of man. Now, ac- 
cording to that eminent Greek scholar and man of letters who held no 
brief for churchmen, our masters in this realm are the Hebrew prophets 
culminating with Jesus. He concluded that “the revelation which rules 
the world even now, is not Greece’s revelation, but Judaea’s, not the pre- 
eminence of art and science, but the pre-eminence of righteousness.” 
Does the author, a professor of English, believe that such an impartial 
witness as Matthew Arnold indulged in daydreaming from beginning to 
end in his three-hundred page treatment of this, the most central theme 
of human dignity? 

Is it true, or is it not, that our Western civilization owes at least some 
of its values to the Bible? A professor of English literature and civiliza- 
tion ought to know. Is it true, or is it not, that the prophets of Israel 
were the first great educators of our conscience? If they were, and if 
their vision of righteousness found its incarnation in Jesus and his fol- 
lowers, we fail to see the reason for the elimination of that most impor- 
tant source of the idea of man’s dignity in an “objective” treatment such 
as that which comes to us from Harvard University under the seal-motto 
“Veritas.” 

EMILE CAILLIET 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE CuHurcH As Epucator, by Conrad H. Moehlman. 184 pp. New 

York, Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 1947. $2.00. 

According to this last book by Conrad Moehlman, James B. Colgate 
Professor of the History of Christianity, Emeritus, Colgate Rochester Di- 
vinity School, there is little in the Christian heritage to pass on to the 
new generation. In the midst of a one-world setting, in which a United 
Nations must give equal recognition to all religions and intercultural un- 
derstanding is paramount, it is held that we must find a new synthesis in 
which “the scientific spirit” and the “democratic way of life” are the foun- 
dation stones. 

The secularization of higher education is approved; more religion is 
now taught, it is held, than in colonial colleges, but it is indirect, as it 
should be, incidental to “science, education, English, history, music, phi- 
losophy and ethics, psychology, sociology” (p. 173). This has brought, 
long since, the secession of faculties of religion from the universities, with 
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a few notable exceptions, and the formation of separate theological semi- 
naries and Bible institutes. But even these have been penetrated by the 
spirit of scientific inquiry. The eventual yield of Martin Luther’s stand 
for good schools, as necessary to reading the Bible and to understanding 
sermons, has been the American Public School, in which “patriotism and 
intelligence have stood up well against superstition and ignorance”’ (p. 
88). As a reaction against this secular result, Roman Catholics have 
established parochial schools, and Protestants, not having been successful 
at this, have experimented with released time instruction. 

We should understand, so the argument runs, that public education 
is able to teach spiritual values better without sectarian religious influ- 
ence, even though there are no formal courses in religion. If modern 
Churches would adopt a “historical attitude toward the Christian her- 
itage” (p. 151), they would find it easier to work together. ‘The Churches 
should keep ‘‘abreast of today’s social-economic advance” (p. 157) and in- 
stead of holding back progress, as has too often been the case, should 
“promote an ethical interpretation of the social order’’ (p. 158). As to 
our pressing problems of intercultural understanding and minority 
groups, the only solution is “cultural and religious pluralism” (p. 169). 
What is growing up among us, and rightly in the judgment of the author, 
is a new religious synthesis close to the position stated by John Dewey in 
his Common Faith: a rejection of the inherited synthesis, a favoring of 
“religious interpretation separated from inherited dogmas” (p. 183), and 
a refusal “to consolidate its views in a creed because it expects to grow.” 

It is difficult to do justice to this book, but not because it is a big book 
or full of enrichments which cannot be conveyed in a review. A small 
book, it is an emotional outburst against the traditional, which, inciden- 
tally, is treated as though it were all bad. Too much ground is covered 
and there is no adequate treatment of any subject taken up. Many quo- 
tations are woven in without indicating their source. The total result is 
negative and destructive, not positive and helpful. 

Two general comments may suffice. One, adherents of the Christian 
Faith, as revealed truth, are not nearly so reluctant about submitting 
their faith to examination as Dr. Moehlman assumes. And, two, the 
likelihood is that the history of the Church and the history of American 
education in the next generation will actually be quite different from the 
predictions of this author. 


J. DoNALD BUTLER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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GLIMPSES OF MENNONITE History AND Doctrine, by John Christian 

Wenger. 258 pp. Scottdale, Pa., Herald Press, 1947. $2.25. 

The Mennonites are little known and often misunderstood. The last 
fifty years mark the end of their cultural isolation in closed communities 
and the beginning of missions and education. The author is illustrative 
of these trends, having been trained in Mennonite undergraduate schools 
and in such varied graduate institutions as Michigan University, West- 
minster Seminary (Philadelphia), and Ziirich University. He holds a 
doctorate in church history from the latter institution. 

The book is basically popular in its appeal yet with enough scholarly 
apparatus to make it valuable to students of church history. At the end 
of each chapter is a splendid bibliography which makes the book essen- 
tial for those seeking a solid reference work in Anabaptist history and 
subsequent developments in Mennonite life. ‘These bibliographies in- 
clude both American and European titles in English and German. In 
the appendix is a Dutch Mennonite confession of 1632 still used in this 
country. 

In its broad outline the book tells the story of the rise of the Mennonite 
Church in Switzerland and Holland during the Reformation and its sub- 
sequent development in other countries where Mennonites have lived. 
At the start the movement was the left or radical wing of the Protestant 
revolt composed of people disappointed in both Rome and the Reform- 
ers. It is an unrelieved story of martyrdom with the newly emancipated 
Protestants inflicting cruelties on the Anabaptists quite incompatible 
with the ethics of these same groups today. 

Dr. Wenger has a chapter called “Spiritual Babel in the North” in 
which he frankly acknowledges the fanaticism which led to the Melchior- 
ite, Miinsterite, Davidian, and Batenberger episodes. However, he 
hastens to add that the peaceful brethren under Menno Simons repudi- 
ated these heretical groups as early as 1537. Many have equated these 
excessive groups with the general Anabaptist tradition, believing that 
such marginal madness is precisely the end product of sectarian religion. 
Dr. Wenger and all Mennonite scholars vigorously oppose this charge. 

The chapter on the Mennonites of Russia opens up one of the most 
thrilling stories of martyrdom and resilient faith in our day. As I write 
this review Mennonite refugees from Russian tyranny are en route to 
Canada, the United States, and Paraguay. 

In dealing with the American scene the author reveals the tragic fact 
that the Mennonites have been rent with divisiveness and schism. In 
this connection his own methodology is limiting, since he mainly dis- 
cusses his particular branch of Mennonites rather than the Church as a 
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whole where the diversities range from the primitive Amish to groups vir- 
tually indistinguishable from main stream Protestantism. 

The chapter on “The Theology of the Mennonites” establishes them 
in the context of conservative evangelical Christianity. The principle of 
Biblical authority is applied with unusual intensity, stressing the parity 
of all Scriptural commands, from the Great Commission to the holy kiss. 
Nonresistance and believers’ baptism are viewed as the two most charac- 
teristic convictions. 

The book concludes with a kind of invoice of Mennonite assets and 
liabilities. In the latter category he notes the substitution of quiet inner 
piety for true evangelism and the confused answer to increasing contacts 
with society asa whole. ‘There is no clear answer, moreover, to ecumen- 
icity save for cautious co-operation with the Foreign Missions Conference. 

Some defects in this otherwise excellent volume may be noted. There 
is no reference to Ernst Troeltsch’s History of Christian Social Teachings 
or his later and briefer Protestantism and Progress. In these widely read 
books Troeltsch showed the tremendous influence of the Anabaptists, in- 
cluding the peaceful Mennonite wing of the movement, on modern civi- 
lization. Virtually ignored in most studies of the Reformation because 
of the massive corpus of Lutheran and Calvinist literature, the Anabap- 
tist-Mennonites emerge from this study as bearers of the “sect” view of 
the gathered Church, the principle of voluntary membership, freedom of 
conscience, an absolutist view of ethics, and the rejection of a unified 
church-dominated social order in favor of cultural and religious plural- 
ism. The latter is the explicit denial of a corpus Christianum. This 
was not because of ethical neutrality but because of eschatological pessi- 
mism. If Dr. Wenger had more directly struggled with these agonizing 
issues the book would be somewhat more relevant to the current re- 
formulations of ecumenical theology. 

Moreover the style is undistinguished and the book as a whole bears 
some of the marks of a small denominational publishing house. Never- 
theless, this volume offers a fresh synthesis of highly complex materials 
and generally succeeds in its objective. 

Don. E. SMUCKER 
Mennonite and Bethany Biblical Seminaries 
Chicago, Illinois 


NEw TESTAMENT LIFE AND LITERATURE, by D. W. Riddle and H. H. Hut- 
son. 263 pp. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1946. $3. 
This volume is intended as a “first reader” for college students and it 

covers, as its title suggests, the entire range of the New Testament. In 

four opening chapters it follows the pattern—long made familiar by the 
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studies of Harnack, George Foot Moore, and a host of others—of tracing 
the background of early Christian origins from Alexander the Great 
through the Hellenistic period down to the Judaism and Gentile reli- 
gious milieu contemporary with Jesus and the Apostles. One chapter 
thereafter is devoted to a “preview” of the New Testament literature as 
a whole, three to the “Career of Jesus,” one to the Early Church, five to 
Paul, two to the Synoptic Gospels, three to the rest of the New Testament, 
and a concluding chapter is added dealing with canon, text, and transla- 
tion. To the whole an appendix supplies a short excursus on “Leading 
Ideas in the New Testament.” 

The work is well conceived and it contains a clear, though very brief, 
statement on the literary and historical problems with which it deals. It 
is without doubt well adapted to the college level for which it is intended. 

Its general point of view, however, is one with which the present re- 
viewer cannot express a great deal of sympathy. Regarding the “facts” 
involved there is no dispute; it is in the field of interpretation of the facts 
that “schools of thought” necessarily diverge from one another. The 
point of view of this volume may be illustrated from some typical exam- 
ples. Thus, “the gospels serve as poor sources for a biography of Jesus” 
but “fulfil admirably” their aim of serving as “handbooks for the preach- 
ing and government of the new religion” (p. 60). This conclusion fol- 
lows from a study of the six forms of Martin Dibelius’ The Message of 
Jesus Christ which are accepted as basic for the history of the oral tradi- 
tion about Jesus and his teaching. The Gospels (even Mark’s, cf. p. 92) 
represent the Church’s theology about Jesus and the student is left with 
no uncertain impression that this is different from Jesus’ own theology 
about his person and work. These documents make him out to be an 
“apocalyptist” (pp. 91-93) who thought of himself in terms of an apoca- 
lyptic “Messiah” or “Son of Man” after the Enochic pattern; whereas in 
reality his thinking followed the fashion of “normative or legalistic Juda- 
ism” (p. 91) as interpreted to us by F. C. Grant, Joseph Klausner, and 
others. The authors are aware that this interpretation leaves a grave 
question as to the reason for Jesus’ death on the cross, and they suggest 
that this stems solely from “the suspicions of the Romans” regarding the 
nature of Jesus’ movement and teaching (p. 93), no discredit being as- 
signed—as the Gospels do—to any Jewish party for this tragic event. 

In this reconstruction the results of the work of the Form Critical 
School—particularly that of Dibelius—are accepted without criticism and 
the assault made upon many of the conclusions of the same by such schol- 
ars as B. S. Easton, Basil Redlich, Vincent Taylor, and others is ignored 
(though their works are listed in the extensive bibliography). This is 
characteristic of the book throughout—the position of the authors is 
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stated as though it were in some real sense final. One exception occurs 
in the case of the debate over the so-called ‘Aramaic origin” of the Gos- 
pels, where the conclusion characteristic of the “Chicago school” is 
reached, namely, that they were written from the first in Greek. Mark’s 
Gospel “‘was produced in Rome about A.D. 70” (p. 156) and by way of 
“internal evidence” for this date it is asserted that “the ‘Small Apocalypse’ 
of chapter 13 definitely shows the influence of the events of the Jewish 
rebellion of A.D. 66-70” (p. 159). Other possible inferences to be de- 
rived from the relevant data here are not discussed. 

The authors accept E. J. Goodspeed’s reconstruction of the literary his- 
tory ofthe Pauline corpus. “Ephesians” was the work of the “publisher” 
of these letters (chap. xvi). Ignoring the fact that genuine pseudonymity 
was characteristic almost, if not exclusively, of apocalyptic writings both 
within and without the canon of Scripture, it is assumed that the Church 
would have felt no qualms at finding a pseudonymous letter among the 
Pauline epistles (p. 175). 

Following the lead of the same scholar, Hebrews, Revelation, and I Pe- 
ter are grouped along with “I Clement” as evidence of the manner in 
which “Christianity Confronts the State” (chap. xvii). As for the 
“Fourth Gospel,” here “background and history count for little” (p. 
190) and the key to an understanding of this treatise is to be found in 
“Hellenistic mysticism” rather than in any form of the Hebraic tradi- 
tion (p. 192). 

The endeavor to arrive at the unity of conception and teaching under- 
lying the acknowledged disparity of expression in the writings of the New 
Testament—a desideratum expressed half a generation ago by C. H. Dodd 
and since voiced by many scholars—is definitely considered an unworthy 
one by the authors of this book (p. 219). ‘“There are,” for example, “‘sev- 
eral ideas of God and of the church discoverable within the church's 
book”; so that the reader should be discouraged from the attempt called 
“the ‘harmonizing’ method of study” (p. 219). Throughout it is as- 
sumed that “environment” is a major key with which to unlock the mean- 
ing of the New Testament (pp. 67 f., 83 ff., 126, 131, 146 f.), and this is 
declared to be the “Judaism” and Hellenistic thought and culture of the 
pre-Christian and early Christian centuries. That Christianity should 
rather have looked to Hebrew prophetism for its proper ethos, or that 
prophetism stands for something distinctive as against both “Judaism” 
and “Hellenism,” never seems to have occurred to these exponents of the 
“Chicago school” of criticism. 

JoHN Wick BowMAN 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 
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Tue Jew or Tarsus: AN UNORTHODOX PorRTRAIT OF PAUL, by Hugh J. 
Schonfield. 255 pp. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1947. 
$2.50. 

It may well be true that the most penetrating insights into the religious 
significance of Paul must finally come from men who stand or have stood 
somewhere within the Jewish ethos. Mr. Schonfield is such a person; a 
Jew by birth and apparently nurtured first in the synagogue rather than 
in the Church, he also professes to be a “Nazarene” rather than a Chris- 
tian in the conventional (i.e., Trinitarian) sense. And he insists that 
“Saul, otherwise Paul, a Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia in the first century A.D.” 
was similarly a Nazarene, which is to say that Paul believed that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the promised Messiah. Moreover, he sought to reformu- 
late and reorganize Judaism, conceived as a people or nation as well as 
a religion, around that conviction. The new denationalized religion 
which actually emerged in the form of Catholic Christianity was not em- 
braced in the Apostle’s basic intention, and he doubtless would have been 
horrified if he could have foreseen the total separation between the 
Church and the nation Israel: “If the Church had followed Paul we 
should see it today as a distinct nation, and not simply as a distinct re- 
ligion. Baptism is more than an act of faith, it is a rite of naturalization” 
(p. 196). Unfortunately or not, although the Church did not relinquish 
the claim to be the true Israel, the term was increasingly interpreted 
symbolically rather than literally by Christians who had no interest in 
the survival of a Jewish nation. That development, this author seems to 
say, was at once the perversion and the defeat of Paul’s whole enterprise. 

Although this book strains the reader’s credulity on many counts, its 
major propositions should not be dismissed too cavalierly. ‘The general 
outline follows the scheme of Acts, and the relevant data of the letters 
(generally retranslated by the author) are given due weight. In the treat- 
ment of New Testament materials Schonfield errs, if at all, on the side of 
extreme conservatism, inasmuch as he unreservedly views the Pastorals 
and Ephesians as genuinely Pauline and perhaps too neatly fits everything 
into the framework of Acts. In the use of extracanonical sources, how- 
ever, he follows more devious paths. Indeed, apart from several amazing 
instances of purely inferential reconstructions of Paul’s inner conscious- 
ness, the distinctive features of this portrait have been drawn from such 
remote and unreliable witnesses as the Clementine Recognitions and the 
Old Russian text of Josephus. Accordingly, the resultant interpretation 
of Paul and of Christian origins comes out somewhere between the de- 
lineations of Klausner and Asch, on the one side, and Eisler, on the other. 
Paul is presented as a Jew in the full sense, even though he may not have 
conformed in all respects to the “normative” pattern which has so ob- 
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sessed scholars since G. F. Moore gave an exhaustive description of Tan- 
naitic Judaism. Both his ardent Messianism and his pervasive mysticism 
are set in organic relation to powerful currents within first century Ju- 
daism. Sometimes the connection is achieved by a tour de force which 
falls just short of proof, as when the religious practice of pre-Pauline 
Nazarenes is sketched against the background of the Fragments of a 
Zadokite Work. Again, the troubles which the Nazarenes and Paul ex- 
perienced in their mission are traced not so much to their religious di- 
vergence from Jewish orthodoxy as to a case of mistaken identity. Con- 
servative Jews, both in Palestine and in the Diaspora, constantly sus- 
pected that the Jesus-Messianists belonged to the underground movement 
of the Zealots, who strove for two generations to foment rebellion against 
Rome. Since Messianism and even the more violent expressions of Jew- 
ish nationalism were not utterly incompatible, the confusion may have 
been quite natural. Certainly Paul and his colleagues often used lan- 
guage about Messiah Jesus which the pro-Roman could reasonably inter- 
pret as seditious. 

There are too many strands in this tapestry of Paul for a brief unravel- 
ing. A large portion of the total portrait is commonplace and offers 
neither surprise nor affront to the Christian reader. Nevertheless, the 
author has surely made Paul a living figure in a real drama of political 
intrigue, apocalyptical earnestness, and mystical speculation. The Paul 
of these pages is a dynamic person, not in the least the anemic, stylized 
saint of popular Catholic piety, nor yet the theological dialectician of 
Protestant orthodoxy. He is no casual cultist, but rather an envoy who 
was “the repository of the spirit of the ascended Messiah” (p. 111). At 
this point of Paul’s evaluation of his own status and mission Schonfield 
broaches an idea which, if true, might compel a revision of all previous 
interpretations of Paul. One heretofore obscured perception, he insists, 
gives us a true perspective on the total career and thought of Paul: “Saul 
of Tarsus had been at direct issue with Jesus of Nazareth on a matter 
which he never publicly revealed, and Paul the Envoy could never openly 
confess. ‘This secret thing necessarily made the subsequent relationship 
between Paul and Jesus entirely different to that of the Twelve, and also 
affected Paul’s relationship with the Twelve. What this mysterious fac- 
tor was may be stated simply and brutally: Saul had been convinced that 
he himself was the Messiah” (p. 80). No direct evidence supports this 
conjecture; it is the product of pure imagination operating most ingeni- 
ously upon scanty and disparate data contained in the New Testament, 
late Jewish literature, and apocryphal romances of the post-Apostolic cen- 
turies. The limits of this review forbid a reputation or even a fair analy- 
sis of this apparently absurd theory. It is hoped, rather, that the bare 
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mention of an idea so alien to our usual impression of Paul will lead some 
readers to examine in detail an “unorthodox portrait” which, despite cer- 
tain fanciful hypotheses, does expose unfamiliar facets of a tantalizingly 
complex personality. 

A. L. JAMISON 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Books OF FAITH AND Power, by John T. McNeill. 183 pp. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1947. $2.00. 

The author of this book, a specialist on the period of the Reformation 
and now Professor of Church History in Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, was asked to deliver a series of lectures on the subject, “Clas- 
sics of Western Religion,” at the Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica under the auspices of the Institute of Religious Studies. ‘The sub- 
stance of these lectures is included in the present book. 

Other historians faced with a similar choice would have made a differ- 
ent selection. In a recent and somewhat comparable work, entitled 
Great Christian Books, Hugh Martin chooses only two of Professor Mc- 
Neill’s six. But no one would deny that these are classics of western 
religion, or that they have proved to be books of faith and power. More- 
over, they are basic books which lie at the foundation of Protestant faith 
and practice. 

They include Martin Luther’s beautiful little treatise On Christian 
Liberty, in which he explains that ‘““The Christian man is a perfectly 
free lord of all, subject to none,” and yet at the same time he “is a per- 
fectly dutiful servant of all, subject to all”; John Calvin’s monumental 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, which the late Williston Walker de- 
scribed as “by far the ablest defence, the clearest exposition of the Ref- 
ormation principles’; The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity by Richard 
Hooker, which is the classic defence of moderate Anglicanism and the 
historic episcopate, and which Professor McNeill terms the crowning 
literary expression of the English Reformation; The Pilgrim’s Progress 
by John Bunyan, which next to the Bible has been read by more Prot- 
estants than any other book; A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, 
in which William Law so vigorously affirmed the exacting demands and 
incomparable values of Christianity, and which Hugh Martin claims 
must be ranked among the most influential books in human history; and 
finally John Wesley’s Journal, in which the leading figure of the great 
evangelical revival tells the story of his transforming religious experience 
and describes in such minute detail the daily round of his long and 
eventful career. 
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In each case Professor McNeill tells us the essential facts about the 
author and his times, summarizes the contents of the book, and adds his 
own evaluation of its worth, including its worth for our own day. Thus 
on Calvin’s Institutes he comments: “While not without minor incon- 
sistencies the treatise as a whole is knit together in a logical coherence 
rarely surpassed. . . . In many of Calvin’s pages there are marks of 
genius that no brief résumé can convey. . . . He yields too much to the 
temptation that besets clever men to display their resources of sarcasm. 
. . . Onacomprehensive view, harsh and sub-Christian elements that are 
discoverable in it will be seen to be relatively insignificant, and will not 
greatly impair the effect of its inspiring greatness and power.” 

He concludes his consideration of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity with a 
cautious prophecy: “It is far from impossible that the future reunion of 
the churches of the Reformation, if it proceeds, will follow the lines of 
Hooker’s broad-church episcopal theory. Episcopacy may be accepted as 
venerable and desirable without being held to be by divine authority ab- 
solutely essential. But even if he should fail to win us to agreement with 
him, the reading of his pages cannot fail to put us in a frame of mind in 
which we shall be more disposed to agree with one another.” 

This book provides an excellent introduction to six great Protestant 
classics, a volume which will be enjoyed by those who have and those 
who have not read the books in question. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond, Virginia 


THE Sin oF Our Ace, by D. R. Davies. 147 pp. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. $2.00. 

This little volume presents a penetrating and, in the main, a convinc- 
ing diagnosis of the malady which threatens the very existence of civiliza- 
tion today. It is given an especial timeliness by the growing interna- 
tional tension of recent weeks and by the threat of war which hangs like 
a cloud over our world today. 

The root sin of Western civilization, according to Mr. Davies, is secu- 
larism—‘‘the enthronement of Man at the centre of life, being and 
thought.” Ina sense, of course, this is not merely the sin of our age but 
of all ages. A tendency which is always found in man, however, is here 
seen as having received such impetus through the humanism of the 
Renaissance that it has come during the past four centuries to dominate 
all of life, and has given to modern civilization its distinctive tone and 
color, In our day God is no longer seen as the center of all existence and 
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being, but man has been exalted in his stead as an end in himself and as 
a being who exists solely for his own glory and power. 

This deification of man is seen as having issued in three terrible con- 
sequences: (1) “the effectual abolition of other-worldliness, the imprison- 
ment of man in mere time and space; (2) the dissolution of spirit and the 
domination of matter; (3) the degradation of man, the transformation of 
the individual into mass man.” Out of these three evils has arisen the 
imminent danger which threatens our race today. It is indeed an irony 
of history that modern emphasis upon the good things of this life, our 
obsession with the idea of progress, and our worship of science have 
brought us to a point where the continued life of individuals and of so- 
ciety is more uncertain than ever before. 

The only hope for mankind is to be found in a recovery of Christian 
belief; in the recognition of the Sovereignty of God and of the fact that 
man is a creature having importance and hope only in a right relation- 
ship to his Maker. Theology, instead of being theoretical and unimpor- 
tant, is vital and is fraught with tremendous political and sociological im- 
plications. “The rescue of Western civilization . . . would seem to de- 
mand . . . the restoration of Christian dogma and belief to a position 
of dominance in the minds of the present generation.” This restoration 
is admittedly improbable but is held to be by no means impossible. 

A book of this length is necessarily suggestive rather than exhaustive 
in its treatment. The author is guilty of an apparent contradiction in 
his emphasis upon the necessity for a concept of cosmic and racial rather 
than of individual salvation, while admitting that only as individuals can 
men repent and accept the Gospel. Nevertheless, the main thesis which 
he expounds is essentially sound and his message is one which must not 
be ignored. 

J. McDowELL RICHARDS 
Columbia Theological Seminary 
Decatur, Georgia 


ALTERNATIVE TO FuTILity, by Elton Trueblood. 124 pp. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1948. $1.00. 

Professor Trueblood’s arresting Predicament of Modern Man three 
years ago painted a now familiar picture of moral rootlessness and frus- 
tration which has been abundantly confirmed by current history. A 
second little book, Foundations for Reconstruction, dealt suggestively 
with the moral framework of the Ten Commandments as applied in this 
modern vexation. Now, Alternative to Futility squarely proposes a 
specific, bold answer to predicament. Its total impact is disturbingly 
successful. 
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From contemporary boredom and tragic negativism Trueblood reaches 
back to the fact that Jesus’ “chosen method was the formation of a re- 
demptive society.” Where is such a society of Christians, he asks, in a 
day when Protestantism tends to be insipid and Roman Catholicism 
bigoted? It might be achieved, he says, in an Order of the Concerned, 
a pervasive informal movement and witness within the churches. Such 
a redemptive group may be distinguished by five notes. One of these is 
radical commitment, a full act of the will; an “exciting venture of faith 
in which we bet that God really is, that this is His world, and that He is 
like Jesus Christ.” Christian witness by every layman is another. “The 
most fortunate single feature of preaching is the beneficent effect on the 
one who does the preaching”—which should be extended to every church 
member. Fellowship, deep and inclusive, is a third note. It may be 
kindled at a Christian retreat or houseparty, and demonstrated in church 
suppers of the agape type, in members’ mutual financial and neighborly 
aid. Vocation, a fourth aspect of the Order of the Concerned, involves 
using one’s career in Christian strategy. Christians must again go out 
deliberately to “colonize” a community, or to serve as itinerants, Chris- 
tian politicians, Christian scholars, Christian writers. Beyond all these, 
it is to Discipline, the fifth mark of the redemptive society, that True- 
blood gives his deepest emphasis. 

Recovery of discipline in Protestantism, he claims, is our most essen- 
tial task. “The evidence is really overwhelming. Powerful groups, for 
whatever ends, are disciplined groups, whereas libertarian movements 
end in futility.” He looks at the creative rule of George Fox and his 
followers, and of such modern groups living under a discipline as the 
Iona Community in Scotland, Kirkridge in Pennsylvania, and similar 
experiments. In all of these, the author points out, five cardinal de- 
mands appear: regular worship, solitude, silence, social concern, austerity. 
To make effective such disciplines, and the other marks of the redemptive 
society, he suggests that Churches begin with the midweek prayermeeting 
group (eschewing the terms “cell” and “remnant”’), to make it the nucleus 
of such a world Christian movement as alone can answer futility. 

Like the two previous volumes of the trilogy, this one is written col- 
loquially, in layman’s language. As a tract for the times, it accords cer- 
tain movements and churchly developments a somewhat sketchy or even 
cavalier treatment (for example, the ecumenical movement, the New Life 
emphasis, and group life in many a parish). To some, too, the whole 
prescription will seem identical with the well-known spiritual method of 
the Quakers. Yet the acute relevance of his specific for our modern mal- 
ady—within Christianity as well as without—is beyond question. Every 
Christian who is in dead earnest about a revival of the Church will be 
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sobered, inspired, and instructed as he unites in Dr. Trueblood’s Fellow- 
ship of the Concerned. 
JouHN OLIVER NELSON 


New York City 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND SocIAL Po.icy, by John C. Bennett. 132 pp. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. $2.00. 

One has become accustomed to clear, concise, and instructive analysis 
from the mind and pen of Professor Bennett. He has a way of taking 
complex and controversial theological issues and so disentangling and 
reconstructing them that the untrained reader is enabled to see the 
problem and the trained reader to find the various facets of the problem 
compactly arranged and in order. This book is no exception. And yet 
it is. For it is much the best of Professor Bennett’s volumes. It is pos- 
sible to say this, I think, not only because the author clarifies one of the 
most difficult matters before the Christian mind today, but also because 
he shares with the reader his constructive thought more fully and more 
profoundly than he has done before. 

This volume is an expansion of the Richard Lectures delivered in 
1945 at the University of Virginia. In five chapters Professor Bennett 
examines the highly significant question of the relation between the so- 
cial imperative and the social strategy of the Christian ethic. He begins 
by noting that within less than a century a new attitude has developed 
within the Christian Church toward the structure of the social order. 
This is evident from a greater relative emphasis upon social responsibil- 
ity; from a wider acceptance of the necessity of social change; and from 
a readier disposition among Christians to face problems from the point 
of view of those groups in society who have all along been oppressed, or, 
at least, have been minority groups. Yet this awakening social conscious- 
ness within the Church is beset by a very great perplexity. Christians 
who want to do something in and about the institutions of society are 
embarrassingly overtaken by the fact that they lack an adequate strategy 
for doing so. The demands of the Christian ethic of love do not seem 
of themselves to indicate a sure path of conduct, and even when such 
certainty seems for the moment clear, it is beset by a distressing number 
of compromising obstacles. Professor Bennett discusses six factors mak- 
ing for what he calls “the distance between Christian ethics and social 
policy” and analyzes three issues concerning which “there is no distinc- 
tively Christian guidance.” This is not the place to discuss these items. 
The reader will, however, find the author’s account of them an accurate 
representation of the actual situation of Christian social action. 
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The fifth chapter is the most important in the book. The way for it 
is prepared by a sketchy but useful discussion of four strategies by which 
the Church has tried to overcome the distance between its ethical con- 
victions and their social implementation. Professor Bennett identifies 
these strategies as the catholic strategy, the strategy of withdrawal, the 
identification of Christianity with particular social programs, and the 
double standard for personal and public life. Obviously he rejects these 
four by proposing a fifth. ‘This fifth strategy is one that emphasizes the 
relevance together with the transcendence of the Christian ethic and 
which takes account of the universality and persistence of sin and the ele- 
ments of technical autonomy in social policies.” It depends upon the 
constant co-operative discussion and action between Christians and non- 
Christians looking toward the development of a body of middle axioms 
for the guidance of Christians in their behavior in the world. The vol- 
ume concludes with an account of some of the ways in which the Church, 
in spite of much that it does not do, actually has effected the course of 
society, and can still effect it. And there is a very important appendix 
dealing with the much debated issue of natural law. 

The suggestion concerning “middle axioms” is the important con- 
structive feature of this book. It deserves the most careful attention. 
The term itself is not an invention of the author’s but has been adopted 
by him from the discussion by Dr. J. H. Oldham in the Oxford Confer- 
ence volume on “The Church and Its Function in Society.” What Pro- 
fessor Bennett does in these pages is to show how middle axioms in four 
areas do in fact give Christians a sense of direction with regard to their 
duty in society. He does not claim that these axioms express the full 
demand of the Christian Gospel. But he is equally insistant that these 
axioms are necessary if Christianity is to avoid the dilemma either of not 
doing all that it must and can do in society or of claiming to have done 
more than in fact is the case. Professor Bennett has significantly ex- 
tended the frontier of Christian social thinking by his penetrating expo- 
sition of the nature and possibility of middle axioms. 

In my judgment, he is less successful in his discussion of natural law. 
This is a theoretical problem of immense complexity and with a long 
history. And while to some Professor Bennett will seem to have refresh- 
ingly cut through the torturous debate on the subject, both recent and 
in the past, the discerning reader will sense the letdown of an anti-climax. 
The conclusion—that “if we do not claim too much for it, we can defend 
the belief that there is a moral law that is known in part outside the 
orbit of Christian faith, that if known by those whose minds are formed 
by the Christian faith it can be supported by facts of experience that they 
perceive together with men who do not share their faith”—is really too 
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simple. In fact, it simply leaves the problem at the end where it was at 
the beginning. Professor Bennett rightly recognizes that sometimes the 
content of the moral law has been too universally asserted. But this 
error has not been and is not the heart of the problem. Professor Ben- 
nett’s conclusion is exactly what Catholic moral theology has always 
recognized. But the Reformers raised the issue—not in terms of a re- 
pudiation of the tradition concerning natural law—but in terms of its 
constructive significance as a category of Christian ethics. The Reform- 
ers were concerned about how to get from law to gospel. ‘That is to say, 
they found in the New Testament a more radical motivation and criti- 
cism of the moral law than the “natural law” made room for; and they 
also felt that what Professor Bennett calls “the facts of experience’’ were 
more under the shadow of the tension between moral aspiration and 
moral failure than could be accounted for by “natural law.” 

To say, as Professor Bennett does, that “some of the perceptions of 
moral truth doubtless depend upon the direct or indirect influence of 
Christianity, but when once they are seen they can be supported by facts 
of experience that can be known apart from Christian faith” states the 
problem with which the Reformation grappled rather than helps to solve 
it. Is the influence of Christianity direct or indirect? And which is 
the focal point of controversy with regard to natural law: the percep- 
tions of moral truth which depend upon the influence of Christianity 
or the facts of experience that can be known apart from Christian 
faith? Or, to put the matter in terms of historical theology: what is 
the relation of natural law to natural theology and of both to the 
revelation of God in Christ? It is with these problems and their re- 
lation to Christian obedience that Professor Bennett is concerned. 
There is, of course, not room in a “Note on Christian Ethics and the 
Ethics of Natural Law” for an elaborate analysis of these problems. But 
without some account of the nature and complexity of theological argu- 
ment on the matter, it is hard to see how Professor Bennett’s discussion 
can avoid the appearance of oversimplification. 

But an appendix is the place for marginal discussion. Such discussion 
significantly affects the very basic presuppositions of the argument of the 
book but it does not detract from the clarification of many problems of 
Christian practice, especially the, important question of middle axioms. 
It is with these axioms as a way of overcoming the distance between Chris- 
tian ethics and social policy that Professor Bennett is chiefly concerned. 
On this account his book deserves cordial commendation and wide read- 


ne: Pau L. LEHMANN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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Tue Girt or Ministry, by Daniel Jenkins. 184 pp. London, Faber 
and Faber, 1947. 6s. 

Daniel Jenkins needs no introduction to the readers of THEOLOGY To- 
pay. His articles published in the issues of April, 1947, and January, 
1948, together with his earlier book on The Nature of Catholicity, have 
marked him out as one of the most original and most penetrating of the 
younger British theologians who stand within the Reformed tradition. 
Actually he is a Congregationalist minister but, having studied in Edin- 
burgh, he is well aware of the Presbyterian tradition and his many con- 
tacts in England enable him to speak about Anglicanism with real sym- 
pathy and insight. He is thus qualified to consider the ministry in a 
truly Catholic way. Here is no surface treatment of pastoral or homi- 
letical problems but rather an attempt to start at the very beginning and 
to ask what right the minister has to exist as a separate individual in the 
world of today, what particular functions he is required to fulfill, how he 
is to perform his task if he is to be true to its inner meaning, what man- 
ner of man he must be if he is to be worthy of the name of a “minister of 
Jesus Christ.” I know of no comparable examination of the very nature 
and meaning of the ministry in recent times (at least within Reformed 
circles) and it is strange that so far its impact seems to have been felt so 
little. 

In a day when the minister tends to be regarded as something of an 
oddity or eccentricity, as, to say the least, a member of society who could 
be dispensed with in an emergency, Jenkins takes the war straight into 
the enemy’s camp and claims that the minister is the most significant fig- 
ure in any civilization which has the right to be regarded as “Christian.” 
It might, I suppose, be argued that the man who is set apart to perform 
religious functions is the most significant person in any civilization what- 
soever but Jenkins does not extend his enquiry so widely. He is con- 
cerned with the place of the Christian minister within our Western civi- 
lization. ‘The Parson,” he says, “is the ‘person’ of our civilization, the 
one whose vocation it is to realize most fully on behalf of all his brethren 
the true personal existence to which they all aspire.” He is “the Euro- 
pean archetype of true manhood.” The spiritual problem of modern 
man —his nature, his place in society, his education, his ideals, his destiny 
—can only be resolved in the light of the meaning of the ministry. So 
Jenkins writes his book out of the conviction that as a result of the revival 
of theology within modern Protestantism it is possible to throw new light 
on the meaning of the ministry and so upon the meaning of the existence 
of all men within our contemporary civilization. 

“The ministry is not an institution in its own right: it is the ministry 
of the Word of God in Jesus Christ.” This is the necessary starting point 
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and just because Jesus came amongst men in the form of a servant “the 
whole office of the ministry is to be understood as the expression in the 
Church of this fundamental paradox—that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
the King of all the earth, comes and establishes His kingly rule among 
men in the form, not of a king, but of a servant.” At the same time, just 
because Jesus is the Word of God, the minister, as an ambassador and as 
a steward of the mysteries of Christ, has authority to proclaim the Gospel 
in the name of the Lord. This dialectic of humble service and authori- 
tative proclamation is woven into the pattern of the whole book. “The 
Theatron” (chap. 4) describes the minister’s own inner life; the next 
chapter sets him forth as pre-eminently the man of faith; another chap- 
ter touches suggestively upon the education of the minister with special 
reference to the place of the university in the life of the world today; 
still another chapter deals with the urgent problem of the means of com- 
munication between minister and people. One of the most striking 
chapters is that on “Orthodoxy and Heresy: The Temptations of the 
Ministry.” I know of no place where the peril of the securitas of ortho- 
doxy on the one side and the peril of the pride of heresy on the other are 
set out more clearly. This chapter includes an illuminating critique of 
liberalism and a quite fascinating comparison of the respective labors of 
Milton and Donne. 

Jenkins owes much to Kierkegaard and Barth but he does not follow 
them in any slavish way. What is in the last resort so impressive about 
his books is its deep loyalty to God’s revelation in and through the Scrip- 
tures together with its power of speaking right into our contemporary 
situation. Possibly the last two chapters would fail to make an imme- 
diate appeal to Amreican readers and this might be true of other scat- 
tered passages in the book. But by and large this is the best treatment of 
the work of the ministry in the modern world that I have yet found. 

F. W. DILLISTONE 
Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ON THE MEANING OF Curist, by John Knox. 117 pp. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. $2.50. 

This is the third of a series of books which Dr. Knox, Professor at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y., has written on Christol- 
ogy. The main criticism leveled against the first of them, entitled The 
Man Christ Jesus, was that it presented our Lord from a purely human- 
istic viewpoint. It is in answer to such criticism that his new book, em- 
bodying the William Belden Noble Lectures, delivered in Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1947, presents the centrality which Jesus Christ has for our 
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faith, and the divine character of the event of which he is the center. 
For the American reader, who is not familiar with Continental theology, 
this book will come as a great and thrilling surprise because both in its 
approach to the problem and in its Christology it offers entirely new 
aspects. 

Like the Bewusstseinstheologie of Schleiermacher and his followers, 
the author takes his stand deliberately within the Christian community 
and tradition, and he points out that our faith implies far more than 
people realize, namely, the givenness of a divine revelation. He refuses 
to discuss the theoretical possibility of revelation; it has to be accepted as 
a datum of our religious consciousness. Secondly, the subject matter of 
this revelation is not a person whose nature and attributes have to be de- 
fined either metaphysically or historically, but rather an event, namely, 
God’s self-disclosure in history. While actually extending from the be- 
ginning to the end of the human race, for practical purposes this event 
has to be confined to that stream of history in which we move as Chris- 
tians, whose beginnings are found in Israel, whose center is Jesus Christ, 
and whose fulfillment is the Church. Thus the response to Jesus, ac- 
tualized both in the interpretation of his life as given by the New Testa- 
ment writers and in the historical fellowship of the Church, is as much 
part of the “event” as the man Jesus himself. It was even necessary for 
our faith that the early Christians should distort, obscure, or disregard 
the purely historical facts of the life of Jesus. It was the transfiguration 
of the actual fact by means of their insights and faith that changed it 
into the truth. The miracles, for example, though actually they did not 
happen, are nevertheless essential for our faith as describing the supreme 
significance of the revelatory event. For the same reason, the “story” 
(or “myth”), which tells us of the pre-existence, the ascension, and the 
parousia of Christ “is not an account of the event but a representation 
of the meaning of the event” (p. 89). It is true because it came into 
being as “the creation of the event” (p. 93). 

The purpose of the slender volume is obviously to offer a theology 
which preserves practically everything that constitutes traditional Christi- 
anity, with its canon and creeds, its ecclesiastical institutions and its sac- 
raments, but to present it in a “truly ecumenical spirit,” so that the one- 
ness of the followship is manifested without divisions. One hates to criti- 
cize a book of such a sincerely devout character and to reject an offer of 
peace, when it is made to a divided Church in such an intelligent and 
irenic way. But this reviewer fails to see how the cause of Church unity 
will be served in accepting Dr. Knox’s suggestions. I am in full agree- 
ment with his view that Jesus.Christ has to be presented within the frame- 
work of “Holy History,” or of “the event,” as he designates it. But the 
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New Testament witness is unanimous in holding that the significance of 
Jesus Christ consisted in the fact that he was not only the center and 
culmination of a process but rather that he did something unique that 
completely changed the nature of that process. He, and he alone, is de- 
scribed as handling the whole process in a sovereign way, and as the only 
one capable of doing so. ‘Trying to interpret his work from the writings 
of the Old Testament and Judaism, as the author does, is just the oppo- 
site from what Jesus and his disciples did, who reinterpreted the Old 
Testament in the light of what Jesus was and accomplished. The nov- 
elty of Jesus, manifested in the conclusion of a New Covenant, the dis- 
continuity in the historical continuity, is witnessed to by the primitive 
Church and by all those that accepted its witness. 

The author tries hard to defend the “ontological” character of Chris- 
tianity. But the starting point of his theological reasoning is obviously 
the believer’s experience. The frame of reference is wider than in 
Ritschl’s or W. Herrmann’s theologies but the position is equally weak. 
On this basis the historical event is not the medium of divine activity but 
is identical with it. The author follows Theodore E. Wedel in his 
identification of the esprit de corps of the religious community with the 
Holy Spirit (p. 99). But while our life of faith takes place in the com- 
munity of the Church and thus is part of the “event,” our conscience also 
bears witness to the fact that it is constantly brought into subjection, 
challenged, and comforted by something, or rather by somebody, who is 
the sovereign Lord of the “event.” As Schleiermacher rightly saw, this 
position goes far beyond creating church unity. It reduces Christianity 
to one of the various historical fellowships of religion. Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, or Mohammedanism, for instance, are also “events” with 
a history and a story. Future work in Christology will do well to take 
into careful consideration the points raised by this book, but also to 
learn from its fundamental errors. 

Otto A. PIPER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


THE KINGsHIP OF CurisT, by W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 158 pp. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1948. $1.75. 

This lively interpretation of certain recent trends in European theol- 
ogy comprises the Stone Lectures delivered at Princeton in 1947. It 
deals with the Kingship of Christ in Protestant Theology, in the Bible, 
in the Church, in the World; and there is a particularly impressive and 
moving account of the proclamation of the Kingship during the life and 
death struggle through which Continental Christianity has been passing. 
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Dr. ’t Hooft, who as General Secretary of the World Council of 
Churches has a right to be heard on these matters, is concerned that the 
Church should break away once for all from the sterile alternatives of 
social Gospel and individualistic orthodoxy. He takes as his starting- 
point Calvin’s doctrine of the munus triplex. It is probably inevitable 
that at different periods of history the stress should fall on different as- 
pects of the work of Christ. But if it is true that Christ acts at every 
moment in all three capacities of Prophet, Priest, and King, then obvi- 
ously a one-sided emphasis may result in a serious derailment of theol- 
ogy. Dr. ’t Hooft argues that this has in fact happened. For nineteenth 
century Protestantism, while undoubtedly contributing much that was of 
value by its rediscovery of Jesus, the prophetic teacher, cannot escape 
the charge of having prepared the way for the barrenness and impotence 
of a reduced and desupernaturalized Gospel. Even where the threefold 
work of Christ was affirmed, there was a tendency (as in Schleiermacher) 
to define the royal office in relation only to the Church, not to the world; 
hence arise the pietism and mysticism which stand aloof from the prob- 
lems of history and have no relevant word to speak to the desperate 
needs of men. But now the fight is on against all such reductions of 
the historic faith, and the spearhead of the attack has been the dialectical 
theology. “To believe,’ wrote Brunner, “means to receive a Lord, a 
King. The whole revelation is nothing else than the divine reconquer- 
ing of the rebellious province. Regem habemus. The time of anarchy 
is past.” 

In the providence of God, the grim struggle of the European Churches 
with aggressive paganism has entered as a significant factor into the theo- 
logical development and on this Dr. ’t Hooft writes with precision and 
authority. From the Barmen Declaration of 1934, one Church Council 
after another—in Germany, Norway, Holland—set forth in radical and 
incisive terms the exclusive Lordship of Christ. Two key words sum up 
the challenge: “The Lord of the Church is the Lord of the world” and 
“The Church is the conscience of the nation.” 

But what of today? Dr. ’t Hooft is inclined to doubt whether the 
Christian forces throughout the world are really living up to their redis- 
covery of the sovereignty of Christ, and he has a concern lest the vision 
granted in days of darkness should now again grow dim. It is only to 
be expected, of course, that secular public opinion should oppose at- 
tempts to give concrete expression to the reign of Christ in human af- 
fairs: the disquieting thing is that within the Churches themselves a simi- 
lar reaction is not unknown. “They are frightened by the horizons 
which are opened up if the Kingship of Christ is taken seriously. But,” 
writes Dr. ’t Hooft, “to try to forget the very King who has assembled, 
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consoled, and led his people in time of crisis is treason. The great ques- 
tion which faces the Churches today is precisely whether they will, in 
gratitude for the gift bestowed on them, follow the King wherever he 
leads or prove ungrateful Churches, whose light will have to be taken 
away.” 

The crucial section of the book is that dealing with the Kingship of 
Christ in the Bible. Here the author starts from the basic primitive con- 
fession “Jesus is Lord,” and goes on to explore its cosmic implications. 
The Synoptic Gospels present the Kingdom in terms of paradox, and 
the New Testament writers can speak without any sense of contradiction 
of a victory achieved once for all and of a victory still to be won. This 
tension is not to be resolved by a purely futurist interpretation of eschat- 
ology on the one hand, nor by a rigidly applied doctrine of realized eschat- 
ology on the other. It seems to the present writer that at this point Dr. ’t 
Hooft is in danger of underestimating the importance of the conception 
of realized eschatology as a clue to some of the outstanding enigmas of 
the Gospels. None the less he is right to insist that it is precisely the ten- 
sion between “already” and “not yet,” between the once-for-all triumph 
of the Cross and the Resurrection and the triumph still to be, which 
makes the Biblical message dynamic and eventful. To lose sight of the 
former is to make Christ’s Kingship at best potential and not real; to ig- 
nore the latter is to cut the nerve of Christian hope. 

This is a book which deserves to be read and pondered by Christian 
minister and layman alike. Its theological message is timely, and its 
horizons are truly catholic and ecumenical. The ever-present danger of 
the Church is that it should say “Lord, Lord” to Jesus without actually 
following him, and Dr. ’t Hooft’s book is a burning appeal to all who 
profess and call themselves Christians to take Christ’s Kingship seriously, 
penitently, sacrificially. Ecclesia reformanda, quia reformata. This is 
the way to Pentecost, and to a Church rejuvenated by the Lord. 

James S. STEWART 
New College 
University of Edinburgh 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


BisHop BRENT, CRUSADER FOR CHRISTIAN Unity, by Alexander C. Za- 
briskie. 218 pp. Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 1948. $3.75. 
Among the leaders of the Christian Church in the opening decades of 

the century none was more revered and loved for his personal charm, his 

breadth of vision, his evangelical preaching, his modest and patent sanc- 
tity, and his consuming passion for missions and for Church unity than 

Charles Henry Brent. Reared in high Anglicanism, and strongly influ- 
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enced by devout Anglo-Catholics, like Bishop Hall of Vermont, he joined 
the Cowley Fathers, and formed habits of spiritual self-discipline which 
remained with him throughout life. But his hospitable mind and inclu- 
sive spirit revolted against the vow of obedience to superiors, and he re- 
signed from the Order. He spent ten fruitful years in a Boston parish 
among the poor, where his human sympathies expanded and overflowed 
ecclesiastical rigidities, so that he adapted forms to men rather than men 
to forms, and became a skilful and winning evangelistic preacher. In 
1901, at thirty-nine, he was chosen missionary Bishop of the Philippine 
Islands, and soon became an outstanding statesman in the field of the 
Church’s propaganda. One recalls him at the Edinburgh Conference in 
1910, where his address upon “The Sufficiency of God” remains a spir- 
itual high point in the recollections of those at that assembly. His serv- 
ice in the Philippines opened many friendships with officers and men in 
the U. S. Army and with civilian officials, and when the first World War 
brought us into the conflict he was summoned to France, first under the 
Y. M. C. A. and later as Chief of Chaplains in the A. E. F. under Gen- 
eral Pershing. ‘Those of us who served with him prized his inspiring 
companionship and admired his tact and ability to cope with difficult 
situations and to keep the unfailing respect of all whom he touched. To 
spend a few days with him at G. H. Q. in Chaumont was an enriching 
experience. His active and keenly curious mind, his swift intuition, his 
delightful conversation, and his genuine fellowship with God and with 
all who shared it rendered him a fountain of life to one’s soul. 

He accepted the bishopric of Western New York, and returned from 
the War to take up its duties. He was not primarily an administrator, 
but a transmitter of spiritual energy, an evangelist, and a tireless seeker 
for the outward manifestation of the unity in witness, worship, and work 
of the Body of Christ, in whose existing oneness in Christ he believed 
with all his intense soul. He succeeded in firing the conventional and 
often snobbish Protestant Episcopal Church with his ardor, and he cap- 
tured the imagination and won the hearts of fellow Christians in many 
communions. He stood forth as a doughty champion of the ecumenical 
movement and spent the closing decade of his all-too-brief career as an 
apostle of unity in organizing and guiding the conferences at Stockholm 
and Lausanne, and in interpreting their significance to English-speaking 
Christians. His precarious health, weakened by his missionary labors 
and strained by his multifarious undertakings, was exhausted in these 
efforts and he died in 1929. 

Dean Zabriskie has written a very readable biography which conveys 
much of Brent’s forceful and engaging spirit. The pity is that the book 
has appeared so many years after Bishop Brent’s death, when even his 
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memory has partially faded from the public mind. In its pages we meet 
the man as he was, and are touched and energized by him. Others had 
begun on this biographical task and were removed by death; Dean 
Zabriskie has taken over the materials and, with skill, sympathy, and true 
art, has sketched the portrait of this outstanding churchman and beloved 
man of God. Presbyterians can rejoice that the Westminster Press pub- 
lishes the volume; it is an evidence of the degree to which Brent belonged 
to all the Churches and wished to minister in them all. One cannot help 
regretting his early passing. What a part he would have played at Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh in 1937! And could he have been among us, other 
movements towards organic union would have had the benefit of his in- 
comparable deftness of touch and driving spiritual passion. 
HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


Lakeville, Connecticut 


THE BIBLE IN THE CuurcH, by Robert M. Grant. 194 pp. New York, 

The Macmillan Company, 1948. $2.50. 

In 175 pages the author has summarized the use made of the Bible and 
the varying interpretations given to the text in the Christian Church from 
its beginning to the present time. Indeed he covers even more ground, 
for Chapter II deals with Jesus’ use of the Old Testament before there 
was a Church and the title of Chapter XV is ‘““Today and Tomorrow.” 

Half of the book is given to the first five centuries, in which the author 
is especially at home. Students of Church history who have worked with 
the two-volume Ante-Nicene Exegesis of the Gospels will be particularly 
grateful for this summary of the viewpoints of individual men, and for 
the inclusion of Old Testament exegesis. Chapter VII on the School of 
Antioch brings together and presents vividly and sympathetically material 
not easily available. 

In contrast, the treatment of Augustine, of the Middle Ages (covered 
in eleven pages!), and of the Reformation will probably not satisfy those 
especially interested. However, since material in these fields is readily 
accessible, the brevity may be justified. The single page on Calvin needs 
correction as well as amplification; compare the excellent article by Ar- 
thur A. Hayes in From the Pyramids to Paul; Studies in Honor of George 
L. Robinson (Nelson, 1935). 

Chapter XIII gives an interesting and perceptive account of the posi- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Modernists and of the judgment of the hier- 
archy thereon—information which many Protestants will be glad to have. 
The review of modern Protestant scholarship from Schweitzer to the 
present day evaluates sanely and cautiously the contributions of both 
the history of religions and of “Form-Criticism” to the understanding 
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of the Bible. In the former, “chronology was a hurdle which some of 
the pioneers (Frazer for example in The Golden Bough) failed to jump.” 
The “method [of the latter] is valuable in its emphasis on the Sitz im 
Leben (life-situation) but its importance may easily be exaggerated.” And 
in conclusion, “Rigidity is not . . . a suitable goal for methods of Bibli- 
cal interpretation.” The Bible “is not simply a record of ‘facts’ . . . it 
is also a book of God.” 

In the excellent bibliography (pp. 176-179) is included Essays in Bibli- 
cal Interpretation, by Henry Preserved Smith, published in 1921. The 
two books cover much of the same ground, although the older book has 
of course no parallel to Dr. Grant’s closing chapters. The newer book 
seems to the reviewer better adapted as a textbook for the contemporary 
college student. It presents specific information concisely and clearly, 
and its criticism of liberalism will be welcomed by many. On the other 
hand, the older scholar obviously enjoyed his material and wrote to share 
his pleasure with his readers. He finds space for delightful illustrative 
quotations, and for illuminating and amusing comparisons. Neither 
writer devotes much space to the Middle Ages, but H. P. Smith’s fourteen 
pages on “Scholasticism Dominant” are appreciative as well as exceed- 
ingly entertaining. Those of us who have long known the Essays, will 
still turn to the book for its breadth of knowledge, its serene and under- 
standing tolerance of human vagaries, and its sure sense of value, how- 
ever grateful we may be for the new compendium. 

LouIsE PETTIBONE SMITH 
Wellesley College 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 
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